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METIC taught in elementary schools should be that 
which is useful in everyday life? And that the pupil’s 
training should be confined to developing skill in applying and 
using those principles? 


This is the position taken by the new HAMILTON STAN" ARD 
ARITHMETICS. These books are in harmony with the best 
methods of present-day teaching. They omit some of the tradi- 
tional topics because they are not used in ordinary business. 
Their abundant and varied problems are closely related to real 
conditions. These problems have been drawn from the pupil’s life 
at home, at school, and at play, and from his community life and 
the most important national industries. 
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The State of Arkansas 


has just adopted for exclusive 
basal use for a period of six years 


SILVER-BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 


Modern, but not faddish, in plan and methods. 


Strong in fundamental number processes— 
valuable drill exercises. 


Cerrect from the standpoint of business, 
answering to the practical demands of 


the times. 


Practical as regards problem material, which 
is carefully graded and clearly stated. 


Sane in its omission of the obsolete. 


Thorough in its reviews at close of each 
topic and each group of topics. 


Also adopted for basal use in the 
STATES OF INDIANA and ARIZONA 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 





SEVEN VALID REASONS 


FOR USING 


New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 
1. A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 


2. Definite study directions which make the book 
self-teaching. 


3. A review system that insures mastery of the 
vocabulary. 


4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 


5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


7. A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











BOOKS FOR VOCATIONAL COURSES 





Temple’s Practical Drawing 


5 ey new book is by H. W. Temple of the C 


rane 


Technical High School, Chicago. The work 


is so planned that it may be begun any time during the seventh year, and used through the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. It offers a combined course in drawing and manual training 
that co-ordinates these two phases of work in a definite and effective manner. It will increase 
the efficiency of your manual training department fifty per cent, and save fifty per cent of the 


time now given to the subject. Sample pages 


and working plans. $1.50. 


will 


1 be furnished on request. Cloth. Illustrations 


Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics for Girls 


HE American School Board Journal says that Mr. Dooley’s new book — “ig 


mathematical text of the year.” Cloth. 


Illustrated. 375 pages. $1.28. 


the 10st significant 


C 


Opdycke’s Working Composition 


om book presents the work in English from‘ a new point of view—that of a tool or aid 


essential to success. A minimum of theory is accompanied by the maxi 


mum of practice in 


the use of the types of oral and written English that are of chief importance to those who do the 
world’s work. In scope the book amply meets the needs of both boys and girls. In vividness and 


7 ; ; j ac ji ic joal it 
freshness of appeal it is as unique as it is practical in 


pages. $1.28. 


1its applied lessons. Cloth. Illustrated. 35( 
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THE PERIL OF “BOOKISH” EDUCATION 


BY H. C. NUTTING 


University of California 


Just at present the relative educative value 
of various courses of study is a burning ques- 
tion; but it is an exceedingly difficult matter to 
discover reliable and conclusive methods of 
weighing such values. As someone has said, 
to appeal to the verdict of the individual edu- 
cated man or woman is something like asking 
an athlete what food contributes most to athletic 
prowess; the answer given will be sincere, no 
doubt, but it may easily miss the truth by a wide 
margin. So; too, with the somewhat elaborate 
tests instituted here and there to determine edu- 
cational values; the results obtained are so 
widely divergent that the only certain conclu- 
sion we can draw is that no method of formal 
test yet devised can safely be regarded as defi- 
nite and final. 

Under these circumstances it would seem 
clearly the part of wisdom to wait for further 
light before undertaking any sweeping changes 
in our system of secondary education. But this 
program is far too slow for certain reformers, 
who are perfectly sure (as reformers always are) 
that if the present educational structure were 
razed to the ground, a much finer edifice could 
be reared on the basis of their own untried 
theories. Hence the fierce attacks so fre- 
quently made upon education of the academic 
type, with a counter program of study that 
“breaks loose from the dead hand of tradition” 
and deals “with actual things.” The slur con- 
veyed by phrases of this sort is bound to have 
considerable effect upon the present “practical,” 
bustling, and none too critical generation. 

In view of this fact, it may not be out of place 
to call attention to some figures that were col- 
lated several years ago for another purpose, but 
which serve very aptly to show how great are 
the perils of a bookish education. Irritated by 
the repetition of the well worn criticism that the 
sons of clergymen usually are no credit to their 
parents, Dr. D. O. S. Lowell undertook to refute 
this charge* by collecting actual statistics. A 
reference to the census tables’ showed that, ex- 
cluding Catholic priests (who may not marry), 
the number of clerg 


s 


men of twenty-one years 


cl \ 
upward in the United States was in the ratio 
1:221 to the total male population of the same 


\ssuming that clergymen marry as other 


ER ao 
men, and that they have as many children, Dr 
Lowell concluded that the number of clergy- 
men’s sons will be in the same _ proportion 
*Munsey’s Magazine, September, 1907, p. 689 fl 


(1:221) to the sons of other men. To test in an 
impartial way how this.small company acquits 
itself, he first turns to the then latest edition of 
Who’s Who in America. He finds some sixteen 
thousand names there included, and in 11,195 
cases the father’s vocation is specified. On the 
basis of the ratio 1:221 the clergymen’s sons 
should contribute about fifty to this total; but 
the actual count shows 898 sons of clergymen; 
i. e. less than one-half of one per cent. of the 
sons of the country contributed 8% of the cases 
where the father’s vocation was specified, and 
5%7 of the entire list. 

Of course the clergyman’s education was 
“bookish,” and we can be fairly sure that in 
most cases he saw to it that his son should have 
a “bookish” education also. Bookish educa- 
tion bred and inbred would seem then to be per- 
ilous in that it exposes one to the danger of win- 
ning a place in the roster of the nation’s success- 
ful men. Dr. Lowell drives this point home by 
an appeal to another impartial tribunal, the Hall 
of Fame. At that time thirty-seven men had 
been selected for this honor to their name. Of 
the total seven are the sons of clergymen,—and 
what names! (Agassiz, Beecher, Clay, Edwards, 
Emerson, Lowell and Morse.) In 1910 nine 
other men were added, two of the nine being 
clergymen’s sons (Bancroft and Holmes). 

Here are some hard facts that must be faced. 
It will not do to say that the large success of 
clergymen’s sons is due to heredity; for that 
heredity was developed through “bookish” educa- 
tion. Nor will it avail to point out that a clergy- 
man is more apt than others to see to it that his 
sons are educated; for the education of the sons 
also was doubtless “bookish.” Here is a strain 
of purely academic training that has borne rich 
fruit in every field of human endeavor ; and those 
who would disparage that sort of training will 
do well to consider whether they are not at- 
tempting to tear down something that they can- 
not replace. 





One other fact ought to be noted in this con- 
nection. A business man is often able to take 
his son into partnership or otherwise place him 
upon some vantage ground from which to begin 
the struggle for success. But the son of the 
clergyman is apt to be thrown upon his own re- 
sources more or less; for the family purse is 
light. and “the other children must have their 
turn.” Can it be that the success of clergymen’s 
” +That this percentage is too low is shown by Dr. Lowell, who points 


out that there are numerous sons of clergymen in the sketches -in 
which the father’s calling is not specified 
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sons is due in part to service in the school where 
the motto is: “To do what I ought at the time 
I ought, whether I feel like it or not”? This 
motto is not in high favor today; but when the 
fads and fancies based on a priori theories have 
run their destructive course, we shall come back 
to it again. The pity is that the lesson must be 
learned at such cost. 

J. M. Blake cites a bit of experience that 
is of great significance in this connection.* 
In the diary of a boy he finds these notes :— 

“I cannot pretend to like this school, however 
much I may try. The head is a beast, and not 
one of the under-masters is a decent chap. I 
hate being kept in after hours when the other 
fellows are going out to games; yet, whenever I 
haven’t done a lesson right, they make me do it 
until I know it thoroughly. This is constantly 
the case with my Latin. Also, I do loathe the 
food they give us; we have to eat lean and fat 
together, and fat is beastly. Also, however cold 
it is, we have to take long runs, when it would 
be much nicer to sit by the fire and be com- 
fortable. I can’t understand my jfather and 
mother, who say they love me and all that, send- 
ing me to such a place and making me learn 
Latin and Euclid, which are no use to anyone.” 
Somehow this has a familiar sound; are not 
some of our educational leaders quite in sym- 
pathy with plaints of this sort? The attention 
of such is invited to the sequel. Fifty years 
afterward, when he had earned world-wide fame, 
the same “boy” jots down the following reflec- 
tions :— 

“Of my many advantages in early life, I place 
easily first my parents, whose particular method 
ef training me was beyond all words of praise. 
To my puerile mind, I remember, they seemed 
somewhat cruelly. strict. But I see now how 
marvelously they understood me, at a time 
when I was very far from understanding myself. 
In looking back upon my first school, I can think 
of it only with affection, for the manner in which 
the masters treated my inert tendency of char- 
acter was entirely admirable. To their insis- 
tence at that period I owe one of the keenest 
delights of my maturer years, a love for the 
Latin authors. In the matter of physical sound- 
ness, also, I am certainly much indebted to the 
school runs, which were compulsory, and to the 
wholesome and sensible diet on which we were 
fed, without which I should not possess today 
the virility which has kept me free from disease 
to a quite unusual extent.” 

The writer would not be misunderstood at this 
point. Anyone who has eyes can see that the 
constituency of the secondary schools ot the 
nation has changed funadamentally in the last 
few decades. And it is to be admitted, albeit 
with regret, that many children are so circum- 
stanced that they need to give their whole time 
to commercial or technical training. Such chil- 
dren must be cared for, of course; the crucial 
question concerns the course of study for the 
great mass who attend high school for the pur- 





**A Reasonable View of Life,’ London, 1904, p. 11 ff. 
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pose of securing a general education and with- 
out any clearly defined vocational aim. 

Even college students are hardly old enough 
to be trusted under a free election program, as 
has been shown by actual trial at Harvard and 
elsewhere. At one of the state universities (not 
the one with which the writer is connected) a 
student was heard taking to task in the follow- 
ing terms a fellow-student who was electing a 
“bookish” subject :— 

“Why do you take that stuff? All the best 
educators say there is nothing in it. I came here 
to learn to sew and cook and dance.” 

If this is true of the college student, what shall 
we say of the free election plan as introduced in- 
to the high school? Left to his own choice, almost 
any boy would take a subject like manual train- 
ing, where he may move about freely and have 
something wherewith to busy his hands; but 
there is little attraction for him in a “bookish” 
subject that would require him to sit quietly and 
to give his full attention to the mastery of cer- 
tain principles or facts. So far as showing what 
the boy ought to study, his untutored choice is 
just about as valuable a guide as it would be 
on the question of the selection of a proper 
lunch. Leave the matter to him, and he will pur- 
chase pie and doughnuts, and his sister will in- 
vest in ice cream and cake, or worse. 

Herein lies the real peril of “bookish” educa- 
tion—not that it is likely to injure those who 
pursue it—but that it itself is likely to be 
crowded to the wall in many schools. With free 
election, and with the “best educators” seconding 
the untutored revolt against them, “bookish” sub- 
jects will be less freely chosen. Then the school 
administration will discover that the cost per 
pupil is too high in these subjects, and the door of 
opportunity will be shut in the faces of the 
students who could and would profit by a course 
of study whose results are matched by no other. 

This consummation is clearly forecasted in a 
paragraph cited in the Journal? as giving 
the keynote of all that Dr. Snedden writes :— 

“The writer holds that the secondary school 
in some form or other must include opportuni- 
ties for vocational education, but he does not for 


a moment admit that the fostering of vocational 
schools should in the slightest degree be allowed 
to diminish the interest in and efforts towards 
better liberal and general education, as long as 


i] | Pe { 
lemiselves to 


pupils tre willing to devote , 

The “best educators” who are leading the ill- 
advised assault upon education of the academic 
type are taking upon themselves a grave re- 
sponsibility ; and when, after twenty years have 
passed and they have wrought all the destruction 
they can, it will be a poor consolation to have 
them admit that they made a mistake through 
failing to realize that the corner-stone of success 
lies in the self-mastery that leads a person to do 
what he ought at the time he ought, whether he 
feels like it or not, and that the inculcation of 
such self-mastery should be the very core of 
any educational system. 


+March 8, p. 266. 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


BY JOSEPH W. RUMRILL 


Middletown {Ct,] High School 


The contributing factors of what the world calls an Education are legion, and they are 
gleaned from so many sources that it is next to impossible to name them except in a general 


way. 


Classify them and they fall readily into two main divisions, the divine and human. The di- 
vine is fundamental; its action revealed in nature has a potent effect upon life from its incep- 


tion. 


Nature’s workshop is the universe and her industry is a compelling example of incessant 
labor. Under her tutelage man has unraveled an endless skein of enchantment and still stands 
expectant of new miracles in electricity, in medicine, in agriculture, in countless sciences, 

The human factor has been in a state of development since man’s first day upon this earth, 
and a record of that development is stored away in books and minds; the cherished heirloom of 


all humanity. 


To know nature through intimate association ; to trace with discernment man’s evolution 
and to anticipate and aid its future; to broaden the horizon to the better things of life, better 
music, art, literature, business—everything, and to gain from all this a reverence of the Creator 
and a quickened sense of obligation to ones fellow-beings ; to relegate to the scrap-heap of ob- 
livion, “man’s inhumanity to man.” This is the purpose of Education. 





WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

William De Witt Hyde, Bowdoin College’s late 
president, closed his career at a comparatively 
early age, but it was long enough for him to 
have been president of the Maine College thirty- 
two years, which is another way of saying that 
the “boy president,” as he was wont to be called 
in the late ’80’s and early ’90’s, had no need of 
living longer if fame was to be won or ability 
proved. That which is true is the fact that both 
the college, to whose students he taught ethics 
and philosophy, and the public, to which he sent 
forth steadily books with a gripping style and 
arousing message, will miss the fruits of a mind 
ripened by old age. What they got was the 
product of a rich youth and serviceable manh« od. 

Three things President Hyde did for his gen- 
eration, which if more generally followed by his 
contemporaries among college administrators 
would have left the college world of today less 
chaotic in ideal and methods. First, when he 
found his niche he remained in it. Not for him 
was it destined that he should be a migratory 
bird of passage flitting from place to place. Like 
Eliot of Harvard he took root, and the deep root- 
age proved an asset for him and for Bowdoin Col- 
lege as the years passed by. This is not over- 
looking the fact that earlier in his career he may 
have, indeed almost certainly did, aspire to be a 
university president, and had influential friends 
who tried to make him such. But the restless 
mood passed. The chance to be a great king of 
Belgium rather than a mediocre emperor ot 
Austria-Hungary satisfied the saner desire of 
the man. 

Secondly, President Hyde, better than any 
man of his time in New England, preserved the 
custom of direct teaching contact with youth 
which made Mark Hopkins, Francis Wayland, 
Theodore Woolsey and Julius H. Seelye shapers 
of the ideals and characters of students of the 
mid-nineteenth century. President Hyde was 


Harvard trained, by C. W. Eliot, but he never 
accepted the Eliot theory of administration as 
the crowning presidential duty. He did for 
Bowdoin men what Garman at Amherst did dur- 
ing his long regime as teacher of ethics and 
philosophy ; and besides, cared for the duties of 
his post as college executive. Thus Brown and 
Jones and Smith came to mean to him something 
more than names of men who tipped their hats 
to him as they passed on the campus. They 
were known to him by their brains and their 
souls, as well as by their faces; and he similarly 
to them. No senior left Bowdoin untouched in 
some way by the impact of a vigorous, candid, 
progressive, contemporary personality known as 
“Prexy.” The college had in him something 
more thaa a beggar of endowment, a selecter of 
teachers, and a satisfactory oratorical figurehead 
for home and foreign platform display. 1% had 
a thinker, and a irainer of thinkers and inspirer 
of di CTS. 

Thirdly, President Hyde never permitted the 
routine of administrative work nor the fact 
that he was a college president to prevent him 
from being a man of letters and a servant of the 
larger public as an author. With himself and 
with his board of trustees he had the understand- 
ing that he was not to be provincialized and cir- 
cumscribed by the isolation of the college 
geographically considered—or by the duties of 
his office. Consequently, once he got his bear- 
ings as an administrator and teacher, he began 
to produce books; and from 1892 to date they 
have come along. 
that while he has 





The consequence has been 

wrought with students in 
Brunswick, he also has shaped lives and institu- 
tions throughout the United States and wherever 
American religious, ethical and 
ideals are copied. 

When William J. Tucker got enmeshed in the 
burdens of making the “New Dartmouth” what 
it became he had to forego authorship, much 
to the sorrow of his disciples and admirers. 


educational 
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‘Since he has laid the burden down, he has re- 
sumed writing. But there is a gap that never 
can be filled. Woodrow Wilson never found time 
while president of Princeton to continue the 
writing of admirable essays and studies of politi- 
cal science and comparative government. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, once he put on the har- 
ness at Columbia, ceased to be productive in 
pedagogics. But Hyde of Bowdoin, like King 
of Oberlin, never got caught in the.cogs of the 
machine. Ergo education at Bowdoin never got 
stamped with the “efficiency” utilitarian brand, 
which is stencilled all the more quickly on a col- 
lege if its president has no avocation as well 
as vocation, and if he thinks only of making the 
wheels of the machine go round. 

William De Witt Hyde might have become 
president of a large university, state maintained 
or privately endowed; he might have shared in 
the Germanizing of American educational ideals, 
which chapter—so far as higher education is 





—- 
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concerned—is about closing. But he was con- 
tent with the traditional ideal of a college edu- 
cation in which the student gets from some one 
ere he leaves college a theory of right as superior 
to might, of ideas as superior to things, and of 
social service as superior to self-interest; and 
he set himself to being a teacher as well as an 
executive. Incidentally, both as speaker and 
writer of his mother tongue, he developed an 
unusually concise, clear, vivid style and power 
of statement, more Gallic than Teutonic; and 
its use by him brought about admiration from 
both listener and reader, so that it is not sur- 
prising to note that he had been admitted a fel- 
low of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. It is to be hoped that he has left some 
record of how he formed his English style, and 
on what models. To be sure, at Harvard he had 
daily opportunity to hear English spoken by 
C. W. Eliot, George Herbert Palmer, Francis 
G. Peabody, Charles Eliot Norton et als. 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS—(IIl.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


{Number I June 14; Number II June 28.] 


In order to appreciate even faintly the mar- 
velous work being undertaken in the New York 
schools it is necessary to select a school like the 
Julia Richman Girls’ High School and study 
definitely one line of notable endeavor and 
achievement. 

Six classes of the fifth and sixth terms of the 
high school course made a careful investigation 
of wholesale trade centres, of department stores, 
and of specialty shops in order that the girls of 
the school might be acquainted with the selling 
world and the vocational opportunities for 
women as saleswomen. 

Every report was the result of personal inves- 
tigations, always with some interested person in 
the trade investigated advising the investigators. 

The following lines of business were 
elaborately investigated :— 


Jewelry Millinery 

Hosiery Stationery 
Leather Silk 

Rubber Meat 

Grain Plumbing Supplies 
Fruit and Vegetables Men’s Clothing 
Coffee China 
Confectionery Export Trade 
Trimmings Gowns 


Flowers and Feathers Women’s Suits 


We give at some length the report of the in- 
vestigation of the department store business :— 

By appointment, groups of girls from each of 
the six classes visited each store twice. The 
purpose of the first visit was to gain a knowl- 
edge of the general organization of a_ stort 
department, selling and non-selling, employees, 
etc. The following definite problems were as- 
signed to the different groups of girls: (a) 
Organization of the store as a whole, with grad- 


uation and interrelation of positions, from 
highest to lowest,—this to be given in detail by 
chart, if possible; (b) organization of a selling 
department; (c) work of the buyers; (d) work 
of advertising manager and his corps; (e) work 
of auditing and accounting department; (f) 
work of service employees. 

The purpose of the second visit was to gain a 
knowledge of the disciplinary management of 
the store, the educational work, and the welfare 
work. 

The following problems were assigned to this 
group: (a) Disciplinary rules of the department 
store; (b) employment of girls; (c) work of the 
superintendent and aisle men; (d) store educa- 
tion of employees; (e) welfare work; (f) the 
vacation savings fund in department stores. (The 
girls went personally to the headquarters of the 
fund and a representative whose interest was 
aroused requested a talk to the girls in assem- 
bly.) As a result the girls gained a sytematic 
knowledge of business organization. This 
knowledge emphasized the importance of plan 
and system, which reacted on their composition 
work. This gave them live material for compo- 
sition, oral and written. By actual doing, the 
student learned how to investigate a problem 
systematically ; to gather matter, sift it, and to 
arrange it in an orderly fashion, to present it in 


a clear, straightforward manner in class. The 
class was held responsible for facts presented by 


representatives, thus giving them _ practical 
careful, and orderly note-taking '. tudents’ 


interest in the department stort 


woman's work was aroused. 
»* f 11 . 
fhe following vocational oy ties \ é 
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girls with a knowledge of modern foreign 
language; window dresser, for the girl with 
artistic sense and training; advertising il- 
lustrator, for girls with training in drawing; 
copy writer in advertising corps; interior deco- 
rator, for girls with artistic training; nurse; 
welfare worker; educational director; sales- 
woman; buyer. , 

Here is one report on the department store :— 

Did you ever stop to think what a city 

of big department stores New York 
City is? It has a greater number of 
these stores than any other city in the 
United States. Many of them have 
such a large number of employees that 
they are little towns in themselves. 
Take, for instance, John Wanamaker’s. 
It is almost two blocks square, has miles 
of floor space and has at least seven 
thousand employees. There are many 
towns in the United States which are 
not able to boast as many inhabitants. 
When one thinks of such a big store, 
the question that arises is, “How is it 
managed?” Just as a town with this 
many inhabitants is governed—by or- 
ganization. 

Some of the girls of the salesmanship 
classes in Julia Richman were given a 
peep behind the scenes of a big depart- 
ment store and there they got an idea of 
what vast machinery is needed to run 
such a store. As in a town there is a 
mayor, so at the head of each big de- 
partment store there is a director. 

Each one of these heads delegates 
authority to those next in rank. In Lord 
& Taylor’s there are four officers under 
the president—namely, the store man- 
ager, the advertising manager, the of- 
fice manager, the merchandise man- 
ager, who supervise the four main 
divisions of the _ store. In R. H. 
Macy & Co. the general manager is 
assisted by a sales manager and 
an advertising manager. Under these 
men is the floor manager, who 
has charge of the selling and _ non- 
selling departments. Four merchandise 
men control the different departments 
in B. Altman & Co—as their store, 
partially co-operative, is run on a 
slightly different plan. The John Wana- 
maker Store has a general manager 
and assistants. 

The other assistants are alike in 

nearly every store. There are buyers, 
assistant buyers, heads of stock, receiv- 
ing clerks, sales people, messenger and 
stock girls in these selling departments. 
In the non-selling department there is 
an office force of cashiers, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, file clerks, statisticians 
and a service department of janitors, 
elevator men, lunch room employees, 
maids, etc. 


The buyer: is the head of each de- 
partment. He and his assistant buy the 
goods and attend to all the sales details 
of the department—the aisle men being 
responsible for discipline. This is prac- 
tically the same in all stores. 

As every worthwhile store prides it- 
self on its smooth running and its effi- 
ciency in serving customers, great pains 
are taken to have a courteous, skillful, 
healthy staff of workers. The big 
stores to this end care both for the 
physical and mental welfare of their as- 
sistants. 

Every modern department store has 
a lunch room, a rest room and a gym- 
nasium for its employees. Some stores, 
as Wanamakers, carry on these activi- 
ties in a clubhouse. Others set aside 
a floor for this purpose. 

An organization of employees pro- 
vides a helping fund for carrying on 
these activities in some stores. A 
doctor, a dentist, a chiropodist and fre- 
quently a hospital is provided. 

The luncheon room, with its corps of 
well trained attendants, gives the best 
food at the lowest prices. Mr. Graf, of 
B. Altman & Co., is quoted as saying 
that he is best pleased when the room 
loses money, for then he knows that 
many of the employees are taking their 
meals at the lunch room and gaining 
strength from the well-prepared food. 

Every department store has _ its 
school. In stores such as Lord and Tay- 
lor’s, a trained educational director 
meets classes from all departments. 
Allied departments are organized for 
instruction. The sales person learns to 
know her goods and how to sell it. 

Courses are given in both textile and 
non-textile merchandise as well as -in 
general principles of salesmanship. 

Young employees, such as cash girls 
and wrappers, are given regular school 
training in the rudiments of arithmetic 
and English. Wanamakers’ have de- 
veloped a cadet school from which 
younger employees rise to be sales 
persons. 

The stores vary in the discipline of 
their clerks. Nearly all salespeople are 
required to wear uniforms to give a 
better appearance to the store and a 
better background for the display of 
merchandise. 

All stores check up the punctuality of 
their employees. Some stores, Wana- 
maker’s and Macy’s, have a system of 
fines not only for lateness but also for 
carelessness in making out sales-slips. 

Other stores as Altman’s and Lord 
and Taylor’s merely reprimand the of- 
fender, and in the case of excessive 
tardiness or negligence, discharge her. 
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Many of the stores maintain a branch 
of the Vacation Savings Fund. This or- 
ganization is a kind of bank, where 
working women can make small weekly 
deposits. They receive no interest in 
money. They receive a return for the 
use of their money in the privileges 
which the Vacation Association fur- 
nishes at its headquarters. Here classes 
in language, embroidery, dancing are 
provided at nominal cost and oppor- 
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tunities are given for summer vacations 
at a low rate. 

From this glimpse behind the scenes 
we get an idea of the all around service 
of a department store. 

Service is the basis of modern sales- 
manship. Lord and Taylor’s instruct 
their employees, “Aim to make a cus- 
tomer, not a sale.” 

In the same thorough way the classes visited 
all other varieties of stores. 





There is no better task for teachers to undertake than the conservation of the trans- 
planted human product—practical Americaniza tion. 


—Mary S. Gibson, California. 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
BY ROY MASON 

President Myron T. Scudder, of the Scudder 
School for Girls, at 316-322 West Seventy-second 
street, New York City, has conceived and is per- 
fecting a system of study based on the “honors” 
plan of the Camp Fire Girls, Inc. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of that organiza- 
tion and has watched its successful evolution till 
it now has 90,000 members throughout the 
United States and in foreign lands. He has made 
a careful study of President Luther H. Gulick’s 
system of immediate rewards and insignia which 
afford the stimulus for immediate accomplish- 
ment. 

The Camp Fire Girls, Inc., founded by Dr. 
Gulick in 1912, adopted the attractive ceremonial 
costumes, honor-beads and decorations for the 
express purpose of being able to award honors 
and rank for attainments of everyday character. 
The insignia on the dresses are merely the out- 
ward manifestation and record symbolic of real, 
concrete accomplishments. 

Examples of the character of these are: (1) 
Conkir.g tk ree ccmmon vegetables each in three 
ways; (°) marl: ting on: weex on two dollars 
ye p' sor; (8, tak.ug the entire care of one 
100m for one month; (4) participating in the 
carrying out of a party or hike; (5) caring for a 
baby for an average of one hour a day for a 
month; (6) swimming one hundred yards; (7) 
tramping forty miles in any ten days; (8) know- 
ing the planets and seven constellations and their 
stories; (9) taking a dozen photographs, devel- 
oping and printing them; (10) trimming a hat; 
(11) filling a regular position for four months; 
(12) saving ten per cent. of one’s allowance for 
three months. 

Mr. Scudder is proceeding slowly and methodi- 
cally in his attempt to supply the direct motive, 
the constant stimulus to lead his girl students 
on from one accomplishment to another. 

“The school,” he said, “is life itself, and the 
idea is to have those attending it live a rich 
present existence. The future for which they 
are told they are preparing is dim and distant 
to their minds. That incentive is too vague. 
Immediate reward or recognition for getting a 


wr 


certain definite thing done in a definite, reason- 
able space of time will afford the present incen- 
tive to tide them through the various steps. 

“Just what form the projected ‘honors’ will 
take has not been finally determined. They 
should be something that can be easily worn or 
displayed so as to introduce the element of com- 
petition, attractive so as to appeal to the artistic 
sense and develop it, and they might carry with 
them certain coveted privileges. I observed in 
college,” said Mr. Scudder, who wears a 
@ BK key, “that it was rather difficult for a 
high stand man,a ¢ B K man, to get into 
trouble. There was an unwritten law as to cuts 
and absence from classes. 

“Our school is limited to one hundred and fifty 
girls. They now represent twenty-two states. 
We want to devise a way of having them reach 
a given standard in a certain amount of time, 
taking into consideration, of course, the per- 
sonal equation and individual circumstances. We 
have already overcome the problem of having 
the rate of progress of our classes that of the 
slowest students by placing each scholar in the 
class where she fits best, but the ‘honors’ plan 
would enable us still further to individualize the 
work. 

“The whole curriculum may ultimately be 
thrown into problems, and the passing of a cer- 
tain representative part of these may constitute 
the course of study. In algebra, for instance, if 
a definite reward were offered for the solution 
in a given time of four problems in simple equa- 
tions, and four problems in quadratic equations, 
the students would be able to observe their own 
rate of progress. 

“The same process could be applied to our 
other courses. If swimming a certain distance, 
reading aloud well, telling stories acceptably, 
preparing a meal of five courses, writing out a 
scheme of twenty-one menus to cost $1.50, 
$3.00 or $4.00 a week per person for the raw 
material, and other social, household, athletic or 
purely mental accomplishments each added one 
to the collection of rewards which was to repre- 
sent the completed structure of the educational 
course, don’t you think that the students would 
be eager to build? Our difficulty might even be 
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in restraining them from overworking, in inject- 
ing a suitable amount of pleasure and relaxa- 
tion. To do this is fundamental.” 

The Scudder School is comprehensive in its 
curriculum and has useful courses which de- 
viate from the hard and fast regulations of 
machine-made education. After this year no 
girl will be graduated, for instance, unless she 
has learned to swim. It has a High School de- 
partment in which the regular New York State 
Regents examinations are held twice a_ year. 
In connection with this there is a post-graduate 
course leading to the secretarial diploma. It has 
courses in home economics, a comprehensive 
special course for private secretaries, including 
such subjects as bookkeeping, typewriting, sten- 
ography, stenotypy, social amenities, physical 
training, and suitable athletics are as much a 
part of the school training as any other. The 
outfit for the course in scientific filing methods 
cost over $800. 

The executives of the Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
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are gratified at this endorsement by a prominent 
educator of long experience of the plan which 
has proved so successful among their girls. The 
comfortable dormitory of the Scudder School is 
known as the Camp Fire, and many Scudder 
girls migrate in summer to the Hanoum Camps 
for girls at Thetford, Vt. The Camp Fire move- 
ment and its related movements such as that 
germinating in the Scudder School are the em- 
bodiment of the idea that under the new condi- 
tions of modern life woman must give to the 
community what she formerly gave to the home. 
She is now responsible for municipal-house- 
keeping, the conditions in the bake shops, 
grocery stores and the factories in which now 
are performed many of the tasks which were 
formerly done in the home. As an example of 
the spread of this “universal motherhood” it may 
be stated that fourteen girls of the Scudder 
School “adopted” French fatherless children this 
year by agreeing to send small regular sums for 
their maintenance. 
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MEANING OF SCHOOLHOUSES 


BY MRS. EDWIN C, GRICE 


President, Home and School League of Philadelphia 
(Public Ledger, Philadelphia. } 


“You are all wrong. Schoolhouses were 
meant for children and books and not for these 
latter-day uses to which people would put 
them.” 

It was in the office of the board of education 
that this remark was made to me. The two men 
discussing the blue-print of a proposed new 
schoolhouse were the two members of the board 
who have, I suppose, the most authority in de- 
ciding the ultimate type of school building for 
the city. The tones of the one who spoke had 
a touch of finality about them that revealed the 
utter uselessness of further argument. 

There lay the blue-print with its “elevations” 
drawr to the scale of proper conventionalism, 
all th: details most carefully, and to the un- 
initiated mysteriously, worked in. I did not 
know enough to understand one-half the mark- 
ings. What my mind did grasp was the one 
point upon which it was focused, and that was— 
in all the great building plan there was no reck- 
oning for a single space into which two or three 
hundred people of the neighborhood could come 
together with comfort. 

“If not, why not?” I kept saying over and 
over to myself. The people want to use their 
schoolhouses for all sorts of purposes of public 
good. They prove it by their presence when- 
ever an opportunity is given them. Where- 
upon came the statement, “Schoolhouses are 
meant for children and books.” 

I walked away from the interview, if not a 
wiser surely a sadder person, my mind swinging 
between the tragical and farcical horns of the 
dilemma. 


Tragical in that a body of men suchas our 


board of education, into whose hands is com- 
mitted a public trust so fundamentally impor- 
tant to our civic life, should be so blind to the 
needs of the people, that their ears should be so 
dulled to the cry of human interest that they 
fail to vision the wonderful possibilities for pub- 
lic good enfolded in the wider use of these great 
public buildings. 

Farcical, especially here in Philadelphia, 
where the board is composed of fifteen men 
nearly all of whom have passed the “three score 
and ten” of.the Psalmist’s reckoning, every one 
of whom is occupied with large business in- 
terests of his own which leave but small mar- 
gin for personal attention to the schools. 

So years, ill health and overfilled time make 
the basis of their excuses for the lack of that 
personal touch which is so pre-eminently needed 
in both social and educational work. 

How can one legislate wisely for a con- 
stituency of which one knows little or nothing? 

Add to this the fact that our board of educa- 
tion, while a tax-levying body, is not a body 
elected by the people. Does not this make far- 
cical a law that should be a corner-stone in our 
democracy? And being a woman, the last ar- 
raignment is, to my mind, the greatest of them 
all. It is farcical in the extreme that men, and 
men alone, should determine the educational in- 
terests of the child life of our great city; that 
men alone should attempt to solve the prob- 
lems many and varied arising from the different 
points of view of the home, the school and the 
community. Future generations no doubt will 
discuss our methods as a joke. 

I agree that schoolhouses are for “children 
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and books,” but in the swift unfolding of our 
country’s needs and responsibilities they must 
be that plus a great and growing circle of activi- 
ties related to community well-being, activities 
which may be carried on during the many hours 
when books are closed and children absent. 
You ask what plan we would suggest for the 
extended democratization of these great public 
structures? We want that it should be made 
the business of the board of education to see to 
it that some one capable of such a social trust 
be given charge of these buildings and the 
activities for which they may be used after 
school hours. Some one whose executive head 
is coupled with a markedly warm and human 
heart, who will sympathize with the various 
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groups of persons in their effort toward self- 
expression, and with the instinct and training of 
the true educator draw out the latent possibili- 
ties for public service and relate them to life 
here and now. Some one who will help youth 
to translate its restlessness and urge for excite- 
ment into clean, wholesome activities. 

If our young people are flocking by thousands 
to the moving-picture shows, why is it not the 
province of a board of education to give in the 
schoolhouse those films which are good and 
thus help to “educate” in the best sense? If our 
young people are dancing, and they are, why, 
again may I ask, is it not the province of those 
standing for education to make it possible that 





Continued on page 48. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


An event of years was Achievement Day at 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, Chicago, when 
1,698 Achievement Credits were awarded for 
school-home projects to pupils in rural Cook 
County. ’ 

These children earned $47,250. The largest 
amount earned on a tenth of an acre was 
$254.57. 


The expense in this case was $35.54. 


which he bought a calf. Some one in the dis- 
trict painted Marcus’s calf, life-size, and when 
his turn came to speak the picture of his calf 
was placed on an edsel on the stage, and Marcus, 
a wee bit of a fellow, in overalls, with a milk 
pail, stepped in front of the picture and said, loud 
enough to be heard by every one of the vast 
audience :— 


“What is home without a calf?” Then he said: 
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OUTLINED SCHOOL-HOME PROJECTS 


The net earning was $219.23. 

The pupil was Tillie Fullard. 

The crops were head lettuce, radishes, beans 
and onions. 

It was a rainy day—June 9, 1917,—but the 
auditorium was so packed with the parents that 
the children could have no place in the hall. 

The exercises were by the children from the 
rural schools. 

Few persons have seen more school exercises 
than I, and [ have never been more interested in 
any exercises than in these. 

A sample exercise will be suggestive. It was 
by eight boys in one rural school, each of whom 
had bought a calf from Monroe County, Wis- 
consin, paying about $18.00 per calf, keeping the 
calf for baby beef. 

They were Holstein calves. Marcus Lustfeldt, 
six years old, had earned and saved $18.00 with 








“IT have learned to feed my calf by measuring 
his feed and not guessing at it. I’m not going 
to guess about anything. I’m going to know 
what to do and how to do it. I have had to 
teach my calf to be.led. I’m so small that he 
got away at first. He doesn’t get away now.” 

Each of the eight boys told about his own 
calf. One boy says: “We keep a record of what 
each calf costs a boy and we weigh the calf 
every week to see if he pays.” 

Another boy said: “We keep our calves clean 
because it pays better to feed clean calves.” 

For the entire exercise the boys and girls 
“talked” about the school-home projects in 
which they had won their “achievements.” 

The object of this achievement activity is to 
honor and stimulate achievement in education 
in the same manner the schools have honorcd 
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book study by the awarding of diplomas publicly 
on graduation day, so that the doing of ordinary 
things—farming and labor—will be dignified in 
the minds of the young. 

Cook County has a compulsory universal 


Achievement school course based on the principle 


nifies farming and labor. Vitalizes book educa- 
tion. Teaches in terms of the child’s life. 
Teaches to study and think about the things one 
is doing or his work. Puts thought into work 
and work into thought. Unites study and work 


in the closest possible bonds. Ties home and 
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COW-TESTING 








OUTLINED SCHOOL-HOME PROJECTS 


that “education through acts” is as essential as 
“education by facts,’ and that teaching should 
be so carried on that pupils would be led to 
study what they have need of or soon will need 
and learn by doing. 

Pupils must obtain one achievement credit in 
every grade above the fourth in order to qualify 
for the next higher grade. A pupil’s best recom- 
mendation is his achievement emblem. Each 
achievement credit requires one year of effort. 
Fifteen to twenty per cent. is added to pupils’ 


CANNING 


academic grade for successful completion of a 
school-home project 
Achievement Education develops in the pupil 
the following qualifications :— 
Stick-to-it-ive-ness; initiative; thrift; indus- 
saving and ex- 


ry; 


pending of money; sole responsibility. Dig- 


perserverance ; learning, 





COOKING 
OUTLINED SCHOOL-HOME PROJECTS 


school together. Brings the school to the farm 
and home. 


County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin has 


five country life directors: Charles W. Farr, 
Seth Shepard, Thomas W. Hart, Catherine 


McClaughry, O. T. Bright, Jr. 

These country life directors are on the job 
nearly every week in the year, six days in a 
week. They have literally linked the school to 
the homes of the children and to the commu- 
nity as a whole. 








SEWING . 


Personally I have been in close touch with this 
work for four years, visiting schools and park 
picnics in each of the five groups of schools, and 
now that I have been to an Achievement Day 
Annual Award of Credits for School-Home 
Projects I feel that I have qualified to appreciate 
this wonderful work. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN IDAHO 


MONTPELIER. 

For a city of its size Montpelier has done 
exceptionally well for the schools and especially 
for the superintendent, H. S. Stephenson, who, 
after seven years of service as superintendent 
with repeated unanimous re-elections, resigns 
for further professional study. 

The city has a Junior High School, an up-to- 
the-minute elementary building. At High 
School chapel exercises once a week there is 
some entertainment by the citizens. The day I 
was there a Woman’s Musical Club sang; some- 
times it is a quartet of business men, sometimes 
a soloist—vocal or instrumental. 


POCATELLO. 


Pocatello has had a remarkable transforma- 
tion in the last three years. It now has a first- 
class high school building, a first-class hotel, a 
first-class railroad station, a first-class post-office 
building, and several first-class banks and busi- 
ness blocks. All of which means that Pocatello 
is soon to be the largest city in the state, having 
struck a pace that apparently makes it useless 
for any other city to compete with it for perma- 
nent leadership in Idaho. 

Walter R. Siders, superintendent of schools at 
Pocatello, was the most completely satisfied man 
whom I found in thirty-seven states this spring. 
A five-months-old girl was the chief promoter of 
contentment, but, incidentally, a new six-cylinder 
Chalmers, an increased salary, an extended term 


and the fact that he is the first man west of the 
Mississippi and the first superintendent of a 
small city to be elected upon the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Education Association un- 
doubtedly had something to do with his satis- 
faction with life. 

BLACKFOOT. 

W. D. Vincent has few equals in community 
leadership. A few samples are justification for 
the statement. Nearly 200 men_ belong 
to a Volley Ball League of five teams, meet- 
ing every Monday evening. One of the leading 
business men in the city said: “My wife says 
my business is merely incidental, that I live to 
play volley ball.” The annual banquet of the Vol- 
ley Ball League is one of the events of the year. 
Nearly 250 men belong to a Military Brigade of 
five companies, drilling twice a week under an 
assigned United States officer. This is not for 
military service, but for personal physical im- 
provement. 

For some time Mr. Vincent has had a month 
set apart in early spring for farm repairs. Any 
farmer can send in any farm implement that is 
mendable and the boys will mend it or make a 
satisfactory statement why they do not do it. 

In the seven years Mr. Vincent has been in 
Blackfoot the high school enrollment has in- 
creased 400 per cent. 

In many ways does Mr. Vincent lead the pub- 
lic, in school and out. 
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The automatic dismissal of the woman teacher from the service when she contracts mar- 


riage has hindered the establishment of more good homes than it has saved from harm. 


—Edward R. Snyder. 





PLEASURES IN PEDESTRIANISM 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


“We spent two days at Niagara,” exclaimed a 
capable teacher enthusiastically. “The first day 
we rode and pitied those who walked; the next, 
we walked and pitied those who rode.” And will 
not every able-bodied person who has been over 
this ground concur in her conclusions? 

No matter whether you want to see peopie 
or things; to enjoy nature or art; to be in- 
structed or merely amused, the opportunities are 
very much greater when you go on foot than 
in any other way. One may take a bird's-eye 
view of Manhattan from the top of the Wool- 
worth Building, or get it in motion picture from 
the top of a sight-seeing car, but if he cares for 
a true perspective or for the details which make 
reality out of mere form, let him walk! No 








matter what his tastes or interests, he will see 
and hear and feel very much more. 

Walking was not only the first method of 
locomotion given to man, but it was the first 
real exercise offered. And with all of our 
varied means of transportation there is still no 
more enjoyable diversion, no more healthful ex- 
ercise than the one offered to our most remote 
ancestor. 

In the mad rush to get there, we make our- 
selves think that we have not the time to go in 
the old leisurely fashion. There is the mad 
whirl of wheels which hustle us hither and 
thither, and this is good business. But some day 
we will be compelled to take time to recuperate 
for the strenuous life. And the——where is the 
gain? 

We excuse ourselves with the thought that 
we are not able to walk. There is no. suret 
way to become able, not only to walk but to do 
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many other helpful things, than just to walk a 
little every day, rain or shine. With proper 
clothing, and especially, thick and sensibly made 
shoes, the power to increase the stunt will 
speedily come. It is a calamity to be too near 
one’s place of business to get this necessary ex- 
ercise. Fortunate was Frances Willard in being 
forced to walk miles and miles “for lack of the 
prerequisite nickel,” during the strenuous times 
in her early temperance work. Fortunate is the 
shop worker of today who places the nickel as 
of higher value than a bit of shoe leather. His 
philosophy may seem to the on-looker more akin 
to parsimony, but in the end his wisdom will be 
proved through a gain in health by the out-door 
exercise. 

Walking is one of the most sociable of exer- 
cises. Golf diverts attention to the game. 
Automobiling, skating, rowing, riding, driving, 
each of these has its diversions of varying de- 


di 


grees, its quality of exacting from its devotee a 
toll that robs companionship of a bit of its charm. 
The pedestrian is utterly oblivious to any 
mechanism in his art. Unlike the centipede in 
the story, which was undone when someone 
asked it which leg went first in its locomotion, 
the man who walks never thinks about the 
process; never does it surround him with a din 
which makes conversation almost impossible. 

And so, if you would see the world, the great 
world which lies within a limited radius, do not 
despise Bayard Taylor’s method. If you want 
to study nature, no other method can compare 
with it. If human nature is of interest, two- 
thirds of its most interesting phases on the 
street are missed by the one who does not go 
on foot. A brisk walk is a better tonic than any 
which the doctor can give; a leisurely one may 
bring more pleasure than a record-breaking ride 
across the continent. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


Cambridge, June 29 to July 3. 


BY ETTA AUSTIN MCDONALD 


The oldest body of American teachers held its 
eighty-fifth annual gathering this year in sur- 
roundings of peculiar distinction. The meet- 
ings were in the new and magnificent buildings 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
Cambridge, from June 29 to July 3. This con- 
vention of the American Institute of Instruction 
was this year a joint conference of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
still 
It draws its membership from that 


The American Institute covers New 
England. 
section, but it was not without its attendance of 
distinguished outsiders, among them Dr. Frank 
E. Spaulding, superintendent at Cleveland, and 
P. W. 


Houston, Texas, the latter figuring as one of 


Horn, superintendent of schools at 


the most interesting speakers. 

The five days were filled with an excellent 
direction of 
of the 

The 
best talent in New England was on the program, 


program, carried out under the 
President Carlos B. Ellis, 
Springfield High School of Commerce. 


principal 


and each day hada general topic which was 
thoroughly threshed out. The topics of Friday 
and Tuesday, “Administration and Supervision 
of Schools” and “Physical Education,” had less 
drawing power than the vital and timely sub- 
Saturday “Standard 
discussed on 


and Monday. 


jects of 


i ” rn, > 
Measurements and Tests” were 


Saturday, the feature of the day being the 


thoughtful and exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject in an address by Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, com- 
missioner of education for Vermont. The dis- 
cussion developed the fact that many of the 
superintendents present were not in sympathy 
with a too mechanical devotion to measure- 
ments and tests. The Monday topic, “Junior 
High Schools,” was of compelling interest, the 
leading address being by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs 
of the New York Teachers College. 
the intense heat and the absence of. several 
speakers, the morning and afternoon sessions 
proved the most interesting of the week. 

Election on Monday resulted in the choice of 
the following new officers for the coming year: 
President, Wallace E. Mason, principal of the 
Keene, N. H., Normal School; Vice-President, 
J. Asbury Pitman, principal of the Salem Nor- 
mal School; secretary, John J. Mahoney, princi- 
pal of the Lowell Normal School. Charles S. 
Clark, superintendent of schools at Somerville, 
was re-elected treasurer, and W. D. Parkinson, 
superintendent of schools at Waltham, was re- 
elected assistant treasurer. 

Agreeable features of the convention were the 
reception to delegates in the great court by the 
Corporation and Faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on Friday, and the ban- 
quet which followed, which was the occasion of 
some good speeches, none of which exceeded the 
time limit, and at which James P. Munroe, sec- 
retary of the Corporation, was the toastmaster, 
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GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD’S $6,000 

A great innovation is the appropriation by the 
General Education Board of $6,000 to the 
National Education Association for the use of 
the Department of Administration, of which 
O. M. Plummer, of the Portland Board of Edu- 
cation, is president. The appropriation was 
secured largely by Frank Irving Cooper of 
Boston, of whose notable achievement as a 








schoolhouse architect on the budget basis the 
Journal of Education has spoken enthusias- 
tically. The committee to make use of this ap- 
propriation consists of Frank Irving Cooper, 
Boston, chairman; Leonard P. Ayres, director 
of education of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City; Charles E. Chadsey, superin- 
tendent, Detroit; B. A. Challman, state com- 
missioner of school buildings, Minneapolis ; 
Rowland Haynes, secretary to the Commission 
on Recreation, New York City; C. B. J. Snyder, 
architect for the Board of Education, New York 
City; Lewis M. Ferman, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Associated with the committee are 
William B. Ittner, architect for the Board of 
Education, St. Louis; John J. Donovan, city ar- 
chitect, Oakland, and F. A. Naramore, superin- 
tendent of properties of Portland. 

Rumor has it that this is but the beginning of 
appropriations by the General Education Board 


through the National Education Association. 
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BILL’S SCHOOL AND MINE* 


This is a genuinely interesting book. There is 
a fascinating naturalness about it, an everyday 
familiarity without any lack of literary attractive- 
ness. The aim of the book is made clear in the 
title, “Bill’s School”—that is, the school of the 
boy of today—and “Mine,”—fifty years ago. The 
contrast is natural. The boy life of fifty years 
ago has all that was fascinating in it enriched, like 
wine, by age. 

My only brother left our village home in his late 
teens and did not come back for twenty-five years. 
I saw him in his western New York home often 
and he always talked about the village church, the 
village store, the village livery stable, the only 
things to talk about. At last he came back and I 
met him in Boston and we went out to our child- 
hood home. 

“I wish I had not come,” he said. “The church 
is so much smaller than it used to be, and the 
store! And the stable! [ would have taken my 
oath that each of them was at least three times as 
large when I was a boy.” 

He wanted to go to the “swimming hole,” but he 
declared that it had dried up since we went in 
swimming. 

I am entirely sure that if Big Bill Franklin 
could actually go back to his school of 1866-76 he 
would be as disappointed as was my brother Bill. 
It is really funny to see a man try to look at Little 
Bill’s life in 1916, as he looks, telescopically, at 
the boy life of Big Bill fifty years ago. 

It is an interesting book. Men of sixty and 
seventy years of age will enjoy seeing the halo 
about the good days of trapping and hunting, row- 
ing, fishing, and damming, when they cut stick 
horses, and kept stick-horse livery stables where 
grape vines hung. 

And these men will be happy to think that the 
schools now lack the glory of the good old days. 

Sut in it all and through it all there is a lot of 
wholesome common sense and his making over of 
the schools of today would not be wholly bad, but 
Little Bill’s school will probably not “be increased 
to eight hours, the school week to six days, and 
the school year to twelve months.” That vision is 
about as real as the one he has of the schools of 
fifty years ago. 


**Bill’s School and Mine, and Education after the War.” By W. S. 


Franklin, South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Franklin, MacNutt and 
Charles. Price, $1.00. 





VOCATIONAL BOARD 


President Wilson has made choice of three 
admirably well qualified men for the Board of 
Vocational Education to represent the govern- 
ment’s interest in the administration of the af- 
fairs of education as provided for by the bill 
passed by the last Congress. These are Arthur 
IX. Holder of Iowa for three years, Charles A. 
Greathouse of Indiana for two years, and James 
Phinney Munroe of Boston for one year. 
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WILLIAM A. MOWRY 


Dr. William A. Mowry was one of America’s 
noblest types of men, every inch a man, a man 
for his home, his friends, his country, and for 
humanity. 

It is not easy to confine one’s thoughts to his 
educational life and work, though that was the 
field in which he was distinctly eminent. 

He was instinctively progressive, a_ spirit 
which he kept till after four score years had 
passed. He was progressive in religious, politi- 
cal, civic, and educational thought, but with it 
all there was the caution of loyalty to conven- 
tionality. M 

He was instinctively a champion. The spirit 
which took him into the army as a young man, 
which won him official honor as a soldier, never 
deserted him. He was always lined up for a 
contest, not fanatically, but with the loyalty of 
conviction that his services were needed. 

For nearly fifty years he was a leader in 
educational affairs of Rhode Island; for half of 
that time he was among the leaders of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts; for a few years he was 
with the leaders nationally, but his major for the 
whole fifty years was New England’s educa- 
tional interests. 

It has been my privilege to know most of the 
men in educational leadership for most of the 
half century, and of no other man can it be said 
with equal candor that New England was his 
field. He was always too big for Rhode Island 
or Massachusetts, and he never really tried to 
take a hand in education nationally, though he 
was for more than ten years a most acceptable 
lecturer at Institutes in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

He was of the type of which educational 
statesmen are made. He was a good teacher, 
but he was not satisfied to be a teacher. He 
was eminently wise and successful as the prin- 
cipal of a notably important boys’ school, but 
he was not content to be a principal. 

He was a good city superintendent, but he 
did not enter this field until after he was fifty 
years of age and he did not relish the detail side 
of that work. He was a prominent member of 
the Boston school committee in one of the most 
vexatious periods of Boston’s educational life, 
and he probably enjoyed this as much as any- 
thing he ever did. It required a taste for 
statesmanship to deal with the problems of 
Boston schools a quarter of a century ago. 

He tried his hand at educational journalism 
on the Journal of Education and “Education 
for a short time at the transition period of edu- 
cational activities, but he preferred the writing 
of school books to the writing of editorials, and 
his success of a quarter of a century was in the 
writing of school books, all of which were suc- 
cessful. hier 

Personally I think Dr. Mowry’s most distinct 
success was in pioneering professional summer 
school work. 

When one realizes that today nearly every 
university, college, and normal school has its 
summer school, often with a larger attendance 
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than in the regula sessioris of the institution ; 
that in many states from fifty to seventy per 
cent. of all the teachers are in summer schools ; 
that literally there are thousands of students 
annually in a single university summer session, 
and then recall that for several years Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Mowry steered the fortunes of the first 
and only teachers’ summer school of America — 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer School of 
Methods,—we can get some appreciation of the 
vision of a progressive educational pioneer. 
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HETZEL TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire College is most fortunate in 
securing as its president, Ralph D. Hetzel, who 
comes from the directorship of extension service 
of the Oregon Agricultural College. 

We have known much of Mr. Hetzel and his 
work in Oregon. No man in the United States 
has impressed himself upon a state through ex- 
tension service more completely, more whole- 
somely or more inspiringly than has he upon 
Oregon. Every nook and corner of that great 
state has felt his influence. There are better 
dairies and better beeves, better orchards and 
better schools in Oregon because of Hetzel’s 
leadership. 

We have known him in Corvallis, where the 
Agricultural College is on its throne, and in 
central Oregon two hundred miles from any 
railroad, where the County Agricultural Fair 
was bigger and better because of him. 

Of all the men we know in agricultural ser- 
vice we know of no one who promises so much 
to the rich valleys and White Hills of the Granite 
State as does Hetzel as president at Durham. 
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PLAYTHINGS* 


We have seen nothing, heard of nothing that is 
in the same class in importance, in suggestiveness, 
in inspiration for leadership in play for little chil- 
dren with this ten-cent booklet on “Playthings.” 
It is science and art, philosophy and pedagogy, 
psychology and physiology reduced to the essence. 
Here are a few sample sentences: “Play has been 
regarded as a waste of time, but tolerated because 
children will be ill if kept too closely to their 
books.” “If we really understood what play is, 
we would be stirred by its educational possibili- 
ties.” “Play, instead of being a wasted interlude 
in the learning process, is the process itself.” 
“Play is the child’s method of experimenting with 
his environment.” “Experimenting is the soul 
of education.” 

We will back this ten-cent ten-page pamphlet 
against any dollar-and-a-half book on pedagogy 
we know when it comes to the number of sen- 
tences that are vital and virile, new and needful, 
germinant and permanent. 

If the reader of these lines does not send ten 
cents to the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York, he will miss ten dol- 
lars’ worth of inspiration. 











**Playthings.”’ Bureau of Educational Experiments, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Paper. Illustrated. Price, 10 cents, 
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MRS. GRACE STRACHAN-FORSYTHE 


Few educational surprises have been greater 
than the announcement in the New York Sun, 
June 19, of the marriage at Fairhaven, Vermont, 
on April 6, of Miss Grace C. Strachan, district 
superintendent of New York City, to Timothy J. 
Forsythe of New York. It is wholly unlike 
Grace Strachan to do anything secretly, hence 
the sensation in educational circles. A wedding of 
weddings would have been expected, but the 
happy man is no less to be congratulated because 
of the way in which he captured one of the lead- 
ing figures in the educational field. 
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YALE’S WAR ACTIVITIES 

The entire scientific strength of Yale University, 
in addition to at least a quarter of its undergraa- 
uate body, is now enlisted in various government 
war activities. The scientists’ laboratory forces 
of the university have been asked by the national 
administration to take a leading part in fitting 
this country for active participation in the world 
war. The physiological laboratory of the Yale 
Medical school has received from the government 
ample funds to develop and furnish the best sort 
of gas masks for the army and to deal with the 
whole great problem of warfare by gases in its 
defensive and offensive aspects. The work of the 
faculty has been less widely advertised than that 
of the students, but it has been none the less sig- 
nificant. The enrollment of Yale students in gov- 
ernment military service is 706 men. In addition, 
125 men are enrolled in volunteer ambulance work, 
besides the body of seniors and juniors in the 
Yale Medical school who stand ready to go when- 
ever the French government authorizes the uni- 
versity to send its mobile hospital unit. 
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REMOVAL OF BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

The United States Bureau of Education has 
been moved to the Pension Office building, the 
rooms formerly occupied by the Indian Bureau. 
The Bureau of Education has never been ade- 
quately provided for and these removals but 
emphasize afresh the difficulties under which 
it labors, has always labored. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the United 
States government will at no distant day pro- 
vide an educational building for the Bureau. 
Few of the large states have treated the State 
Department of Education as shabbily in this re- 
spect as the Bureau of Education is treated by 
the federal government. 
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PATRIOTIC CALIFORNIA 

Nowhere is there nobler leadership in educa- 
tional war service than in California, under the 
able, inspiring leadership of the State Board of 
Education. 

“All for America,” Bulletin No. 21, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, is a 
document that will be in every school in Califor- 
which should be in every school in 





nia, and 
America. 
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GLORY OF ST. PAUL 

St. Paul, under the leadership of Superinten- 
dent E. C. Hartwell, has put itself on the front 
seat of the car of progress. By a vote, 17,662 to 
10,933—more than three-fifths of the total vote 
cast—St. Paul voted to bond the city for 
$3,000,000, or $600,000 a year for five years. This 
is by far the most progressive educational act 
in the history of St. Paul. It makes a national 
hgure of Mr. Hartwell as well as of St. Paul. 
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DEPARTURE OF BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

Hereafter positions in the United States 
Bureau of Education will be filled from appli- 
cants who have passed the Civil Service exami- 
nations. Just now there is need of a_three- 
thousand-dollar man, a specialist in Community 
Organization. Applications must be filed on or 
before July 17. One who intends to qualify for 
the position should send to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., at once, for 
Form 2,118, stating that he intends to apply for 
this specialist’s position. ‘ 

+-0-@-0-4-2- 
SUZZALLO’S RESPONSIBILITY 

President Henry Suzzallo of the State Uni- 
versity of Washington is head of the State 
Council of Defence, being both chairman and 
director. In Washington, because of the 
activity of the I. W. W. this is a great respon- 
sibility, but fortunately it is responsibility for 
which he is especially adapted. : 
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HIGH SPEED 

No American airship will be sent for war ser- 
vice that is not capable of making 125 miles 
an hour, and no American aviator will be per- 
mitted to go to the front who cannot send a 
machine through the air at the speed of 125 
miles an hour, or more than two miles a min- 
ute. Great times in which to be alive! 
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_ Dean J. O. Creager of the Department of 
Education of the State University has been 
chosen as state commissioner of education for 
Wyoming, a selection which gives universal sat- 
isfaction and promises great professional and 
educational progress for the state. 

Summer schools have been seriously affected 
by the war. This has been especially true of the 
university summer schools, where men have been 
a leading feature in the past. 


Hon. E. O. Sisson, commissioner of education 
of Idaho, has accepted a professorship in Reed 
College, Portland, under most attractive condi- 
tions. 


_ William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
Pittsburgh, is again a Doctor of Laws, this time 
by the University of Pittsburgh. 

The one-story schoolhouse is sure to dominate 
school architecture despite the machinations of 
some schoolhouse architects. 


Columbia drops both Greek and Latin as a col- 
lege entrance requirement. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ATTACKS THAT FAILED. 

Official and detailed accounts have been given 
of attacks that were made by German sub- 
marines upon the transports which carried the 
contingents of General Pershing’s expedition to 
France. The German admiralty had taken ex- 
traordinary measures to sink the transports, and 
had assembled a fleet of submarines for that 
purpose. Spies on this side-had put the German 
government in full possession of the route to be 
taken by the transports, and the first attack was 
made on the night of June 22, at a point far on 
this side of the usual range of submarine activi- 
ties. The second attack was made several days 
later. The transports were convoyed by Amer- 
ican war ships, which were re-enforced on the 
way over by the fleet of American destroyers 
commanded by Admiral Sims. It was a disas- 
trous experiment for the German admiralty, for 
one at least, and probably more of the attacking 
force were sunk, and every American fighting 
ship and every fighting man reached France un- 
injured. So the first real battle of the war be- 
tween American and German forces resulted in 
a complete American victory. There is good 
reason for the official note of congratulation 
which Secretary Daniels addressed to the Amer- 
ican people. 

THE EAST ST. LOUIS RIOTS. 

There has been no rioting on American soil 
within the memory of the present generation so 
disgraceful as that at East St. Louis of whites 
against blacks. The crime of the blacks is, first, 
that they are black; and second, that they have 
migrated from the South to Northern cities, 
seeking industrial employment. The trouble at 
St. Louis began in May, and was the result of 
an influx of negro labor, coupled with suspicions 
that the negro laborers might later be used as 
strike-breakers. Unprovoked attacks were 
made at that time upon individual negroes, and 
attempts were made to burn the negro quarters. 
Here and there a negro retorted in kind, and the 
race animosity became more intense until 
thousands of whites, women as well as men, en- 
gaged in a promiscuous massacre of negroes, 
wherever found, shooting and hanging blacks 
who had committed no crime. It was a shock- 
ing demonstration of race hatred, the effects of 
which will be felt for years to come. 

THE COTTON CROP. 

The July 1st estimate of the 1917 cotton crop 
puts it at 11,633,000 bales, as compared with 
11,449,930 bales last year, and 11,191,820 bales in 
1915. The crop of 1914—16,134,930 bales—was 
the largest ever grown. The acreage this year 
is less by about 1,500,000 acres than a year ago, 
and the condition is about ten per cent. less 
favorable than the average. The department 
attributes the diminished acreage in part to the 
heavy exodus of negro labor—the same fact 
which helps to explain the race rioting at East 
St. Louis. The department estimates that sev- 
eral hundred thousand negroes have left the 





southern cotton fields for the higher wages in 
the industrial centres of the eastern and north- 
ern states. But that, obviously, in a state of 
freedom, is their right, if they so choose. Per- 
haps, the too frequent lynchings have something 
to do with it. 

A NEW RUSSIAN 

Next to the arrival of the 
in France, nothing has been 
recent events for the Allies than the Russian 
drive on the Galician front. Led by War Min- 
ister Kerensky in person, the Russian troops 
carried three lines of German trenches, captured 
more than twenty thousand prisoners and took 
the strongly-fortified village of Koniuchy. In 
some way, the lack of shells had been supplied, 
and the direct attack was preceded by a rain of 
artillery fire which according to the Berlin de- 
spatches turned the German positions into a 
crater field. This sharp resumption of the Rus- 
sian offensive, after weeks of wasted time, goes 
far to show that the German intrigues and peace 
cajoleries have missed their mark. 

THE NEXT STEP IN CONSCRIPTION. 

President Wilson’s proclamation accompany- 
ing the issue of exemption regulations marks the 
next step toward the carrying out of the con- 
scription program. Under the recent registra- 
tion, approximately ten million men between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-one are on the 
lists from which the men to be drawn for mili- 
tary service must be taken. The _ general 
classes of exemption—as of men with wives and 
children absolutely dependent upon them, men 
belonging to religious organizations pledged 
against war, etc.—have been established; and 
the application of these exemptions to individuals 
has been left to local exemption boards. The 
processes by which selection is to be applied 
and the men are to be designated to go into camp 
for the first contingent of 625,000 troops of the 
new national army have not yet been made pub- 
lic, but presumably have been worked out. 

CIVIL WAR IN CHINA. 

Events in China have taken a new and un- 
expected turn. Apparently, the Chinese repub- 
lic, after a brief and stormy existence, is to give 
place to an empire of the old sort. That seems 
to be the meaning of the coup d’état at Pekin, 
engineered by General Chang Hsun, which has 
resulted in the re-establishment of the boy Em- 
peror, Hsuan Tung, on the Chinese throne, with 
General Chang Hsun as dictator. Only a week 
before, it was generally believed that the inter- 
nal difficulties of China were on the way to ad- 
justment, and that the government, of which 
Li Ching-Hsi, son of the late Li Hung Chang, 
was premier, would stand. But the overturn of 
the republic spells civil war on a large scale, and 
that, in turn, presages in all probability the 
armed intervention of Japan, and an attempt to 
establish some sort of a Japanese protectorate 
over China. 
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LITERATURE A LA CARTE 


BY JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


[In School Review ] 


Dining is a physical job. Dining a la carte is 
an open job. Dining table d’hote is a blind-alley 
job. 

But table d’hoting is distinctly an adult 
process. It presupposes a_ sophistication in 
digestive operation, a tolerance in digestive re- 
ceptiveness, a cosmopolitanism in digestive 
grasp, that the organism of a child could not 
possibly be possessed of. 

Glutton though a child may be, he nevertheless 
objects to having his gluttony library-bureaued. 
The love of selection is a predominant quality of 
childhood and adolescence. Apportionment that 
is satisfactory to a young person is a _ miracle. 
More, apportionment made for children by adults 
that is appropriate and wholesome is as rare as 
it is miraculous. 

Youth is the 4 la carte period of life; adult- 
hood, the table d’hote period. But the one is 
always trying to impose his point of view upon 
the other, and the adult, being the stronger and 
the one in authority, usually prevails to the 
greater degree, oftentimes to his own em- 
barrassment and undoing. 

Freedom of choice as well as freedom in choice 
belongs pre-eminently to youth, and this is so, 
must be so, even though the very exercise of 
freedom may bring pain and cause trouble sub- 
sequently. 
| If table d’hoting you would go, 

Your appetite must be just so; 
If a la carte you masticate, 
Your appetite may fluctuate. 

Adults are just-so people; children are 
fluctuators. 

The regular, laid-out, cut-and-dried table 
d’héte perpetuates a monotony of status in the 
nether physical regions and allows but narrow 
margins for wholesome contractions and expan- 
sions. It holds to a monarchical régime; it as- 
sumes assimilation by royal command. 

The free, fluctuating, catch-as-catch-can a la 
carte is as elastic in its possibilities as the diges- 
tive organism of youth itself. It is accordingly 
democratic. It assumes nothing; indeed, it often 
entails anarchy, revolution, and bombastication 
of the in’ards! But then—to be free! 

A syllabus is an educational table d’hote, an 
adult concoction the ingredients for which are 
assembled, mixed, and served for the mental 
digestion of the young. 

A curriculum is a collection of syllabi; in other 
words, a mobilization of educational table 
d’hotes. 

A school is the battlefield of the contending 
forces—the place where adult prescription con- 
tends with juvenile tactic, where table d’hote 
preparedness and a la carte manceuvre fight it 
out, where strategy in storage and strategy on 
the spur outdo themselves in combat. 

The conceit of adulthood is nowhere more 
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apparent, nowhere more assertive, than in its 
formulation of studies for the young. 
out what it thinks pupils ought to study, 
how it thinks youth ought to study, and 
then tries to force the issue. It disregards to an 
estounding degree the things youth wants. It 
strangely enough forgets its own a la carte 
period in its table d’hote maturity. And thus it 
renders the educational fare administered both 
unpalatable and indigestible. 

Color, motion, animals, plants, objects, pic- 
tures, contests, contrasts, freedom, yeas—it is 
these youth would order from an a la carte menu 
in education. 
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Compliance, exactness, abstraction, sameness, 
inflexibility, nicety, books, words, don'ts, nays— 
it is these adults serve up on their table d’héte 
menu in education. 

Algebra, history, grammar, and, worst of all, 
cut-and-dried, table d’hdote reading—these 
canned products, these indigestibles, these 
ptomaines for the adolescent passionists and ala 
cartists! Give them liberty or give them these! 

There is consequently a wholesale foundering 
and a complete set of hospital schools—schools 
for defectives, for atypicals, for waywards, for 
arrested developments, and so on. 

Next in order of establishment must be schools 
for the haters of reading. 

Reading is a mental and emotional job. Read- 
ing ala carte is an open job. Reading table 
d’hote is a blind-alley job. 

It is with the reading laid out for the young 
that the syllabists, the educational table d’hoters, 
do the greatest harm. 

Not liking an edible is the best reason in the 
world for not eating it. Not liking a book is the 
best reason in the world for not reading it. 

But certain books must be read for discipline, 
say the table d’hoters, and so they prescribe adult 
books and recommend adult methods for their 
treatment in the classroom. 

More than this—they follow out the table 
d’hote régime to the last measure of its synco- 
pating possibilities. Certain books are read and 
studied at certain specified times and in certain 
specified ways. It is easy to find whole state- 
fuls of children analyzing the same poem at the 
same time in the same way—and concluding it 
with the same dislike! Not so very long ago 
a somewhat distinguished state superintendent 
said, pointing to a clock in his office, “Thirty-five 
thousand children at this present moment are 
answering this question.” 

He pointed to a question on the examination 
paper in his hand which read as follows: “Why 
did Godfrey Cass desert Molly Ferran?” 

Thus were thirty-five thousand in the prime of 
life led to dabble with the crime of life as a re- 
sult of the educational table d’hote by which 
they had been victimized, 
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That theory that extols study primarily as dis- 
cipline is extremely pluperfect; it is held only by 
the most pronounced table d’hdte thinkers. To 
study something just because it will do you 
good is to take castor oil intellectually or psycho- 
logically, or both. Put into practice in the 
study of literature, such a theory acts as a 
chronic emetic. Pupils in the higher elementary 
grades and in the high school need the literature 
that they like, need literature a la carte if they 
are to have any permanent benefit from it or lik- 
ing for it. 

There are three attitudes among pupils of 
these grades toward literature and reading. The 
majority do not like the books they are given to 
read. Some are keen to read books other than 
those used in the classroom. A few resign them- 
selves and read thoroughly, if not keenly, the 
prescribed books. 

In other words :— 

Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we have meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 

What is meat for one may be poison for 
another. ; 

Literature a la carte will enable all to have 
the meat they like and are able to digest and 
enjoy. 

Dr. Corson of Cornell proved years ago that 
the one best method of inculcating a genuine 
love for literature, as far as college students and 
adults are concerned, is the a la carte method— 
the reading aloud of the best prose and poetry 
to large groups. 

Professor Copeland of Harvard is today prov- 
ing the same method to be supreme—witness the 
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attendance upon his readings and the after- 
attack upon the libraries. 

The very same method may be used with 
high-school pupils, is being used with them in 
certain schools, with results that are vastly 
superior to those under the old table d’héte sys- 
tem. Large bodies of pupils—sometimes as 
many as two and three hundred—are assembled 
two or three times a week. Literature of their 
age is read to them, along with the high spots— 
the youthful spots—in their prescribed books, 
There is no close analysis, no high-brow discus 
sion such as the suburban Browning Society in- 
dulges when it meets of an evenin’ to “do” 
Browning’s “The Ring and the Book.” 

The aims simply are to inculcate a human at- 
titude toward literature and a natural, whole- 
some, sincere appreciation of it. 

The means simply are the auditory appeal, the 
principle of mob psychology, and great discern- 
ment in the selection and grouping of readings. 

Most of the literature pupils are required to 
read is too remote from their experience, too 
far removed from their point of view, too diffi- 
cult for their mental digestion. The a la carte 
plan makes it possible for them to start on a 
simple, native fare and to work up gradually 
to a more complex, more ambitious menu. 

Thus, “Casey at the Bat” may be an excellent 
beginning for a group of readings that deal with 
the subject of rivalry or contest, a subject always 
near to the heart of youth. This may be fol- 
lowed with Fred Emerson Brooks’s “Old Ace”; 
this, in turn, with “How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix,” and “The Chariot 
Race” from “Ben Hur”; and the series may be 
fitly concluded with “Pheidippides.” 
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EDUCATORS 


The retirement of Henry Whittemore from the 
Framingham Normal School takes from active 
service a veteran—a veteran of the Civil War, and 
a veteran of schoolmastership. High school 
teaching, supervision, and then normal principal- 
ship, were the progressive steps made possible by 
eminent success in whatever he attempted. With 
these professional positions of trust were many al- 
lied interests—social, civic, and religious—to 
which he gave much of his thought, his energy, 
and his time. 

So great was the appreciation of Mr. Whitte- 
more by his friends in education that a social or- 
ganization of school superintendents was named 
“The Whittemore Club.” 

Ability in teaching and supervision, knowledge 
of the best in pedagogy, in psychology, and in the 
history of education, progressive activity in all 
rational development of curriculum and adminis- 
tration, have given Mr. Whittemore a high place 
in the ranks of real educators. To thase, how- 
ever, who know him best these are not the rea- 
sons why he has endeared himself to them. The 
real reason is because he is a good fellow, a de- 
lightful companion, an Abou-Ben-adhem sort of a 


> 


PERSONALLY 


man. If he counts his years by the boyhood fee!l- 
ings he has retained, he is still a young man, and 
an excellent companion for the young. 

Here’s hoping that in his new freedom from 
compulsory service, he may live long to enjoy the 
harvest of his years of sowing, and still be a val- 
ued citizen wherever he makes his home. 

H. W. Lull. 
—o-—— 

Cap E. Miller, taking his master’s degree at 
the lowa Agricultural College at Ames, in June, 
goes to the State Normal School at Milwaukee, 
with Dr. Carroll G. Pearse, in charge of rural 
school work. He made a national reputation a 
few years ago as superintendent of Keokuk 
County, where he set a pace we have never 
known equaled in inspiring initiative in all coun- 
try boys and girls. 

——Q—— 

Mrs. Julia Fried Walker, one of the best 
known women of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, long editor of the Educator-Journal of 
Indianapolis, and of late eminently popular on 
the educational platform, went to the hospital 
in mid-June for an operation, from which she did 
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not recover. She was widely known, much be- 
loved, and will be deeply mourned. 
Qe 

Jessie Field, who made Page County, Iowa, 
famous, and who was made famous by Page 
County, is now Mrs. Jessie Field Shambaugh, of 
Clarinda, Page County, Iowa. Since leaving 
county superintendency she has been national 
secretary of the Country Life work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Her “Corn 
Lady” is one of the best books for a rural 
teacher that has been written. 


——— , 

George M. Wiley is the new director of exami- 
nations for the state of New York. Of him C. W. 
Bardeen of Syracuse says in School Bulletin :— 

“Mr. Wiley has worked his way up through all 
the grades of our school system. He is forty- 
one years of age. He was graduated from Glens 
Falls Academy in 1895 and from Union College in 
1899, taking his A. M. in 1903. In 1903 he be- 
came principal of the high school at Dunkirk, 
where two years later he was made superinten- 
dent of schools. His success here was so conspic- 
uous that after three years he was invited to take 
the civil service examination for inspector in the 
education department. His name stood first on 
the list and he was appointed in 1908. Two years 
later he was made chief of administration, and his 
rapid and steady rise is continued in his present 
appointment. 

“Mr. Wiley has been notably prompt, sure, ef- 
ficient, courteous, personally loyal to his chief and 
generous to his associates, incapable of deceit or 
subterfuge, wholly to be trusted as an officer and 
asaman. He is a Son of the Revolution; a mem- 
ber of the University Club, Albany; of the State 
Historical Association, and of the National Edu- 
cation Association; and while in Dunkirk was di- 
rector of the Carnegie library and of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, as well as president 
of the Chautauqua County Teachers Association 
and Schoolmasters Club.” 
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MEANING OF SCHOOLHOUSES 


Continued from page 38. 
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such activities be entered into “decently and in 
order”? 

Why should not all the “live” topics of the 
day be discussed in open meeting in our school- 
houses? Would this not be a step toward a 
fuller realization of that democracy of which we 
all delight to talk? Would it not in reality be 
a fuller and deeper interpretation of the mean- 
ing of education? Always granting that this 
get-together effort is under careful, trained 
supervision, which in turn is responsible to the 
board of education. 

If the board is handicapped for money, and it 
always is even to the extent of lately trying to 
save at the expense of the very life fibre of its 
teaching force, why should the public not pay for 
the wider use of the school? 

What is this shibboleth that closes the doors 
of the schoolhouses of our city? “No admis- 
sion fee must be charged for entrance to a 
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schoolhouse but once in a year.” If once, why 
not more frequently? Remember that we ask 
the administration of this trust be through some 
responsible public official. 

But few of our elementary school buildings 
are lighted with electricity, which fact  pro- 
hibits the showing of films. Out of the 250 
school buildings two or three only have any kind 
of an auditorium. Is it possible that Philadel- 
phia is contented with these conditions? Her 
$26,000,000 plant brings her but meagre returns 
when compared with results in other cities. The 
facts of the wider use of the schools have been 
made public time and again. What is this 
strange inertia which posessses us? Will never 
a leader arise in our board of education who can 
hew his way through traditions both pedagogic 
and political and restore to the people that 
which is their own? Not only restore, but re- 
veal to them the wonderful possibilities for the 
enrichment of human life in the use of the 
schoolhouse as proposed. 

“The sanctuary of childhood” the schoolhouse 
has been well called. When it is that plus the 
wider social demand made upon it today it will 
be, indeed, as it ought to be, “the temple of the 
people.” 


0+ -0-4>-0+ 
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“ANY PLACE THAT IS WILD” 


“Once, on reading a magazine article by an enthusi- 
astic young mountain climber, who dilated upon his 
thrilling adventures in scaling Mount Tyndall, John 
Muir commented dryly: ‘He must have given himself 
a lot of trouble. When I climbed lyndall I ran up and 
back before breakfast.’ 

“At a time when trails were few and hard to find, he 
explored the Sierra, which, he said, should be called, not 
the Nevada, or Snowy Range but the Range of Light. 
When night came he selected the lee side of a log, 
made a fire, and went to sleep on a bed of pine-needles 
If it was snowing he made a bigger fire and lay closer 
to his log shelter. 

“Outdoors is the natural place for man,’ he said. ‘I 
begin to cough and wheeze the minute I get within 





walls.’ 

“Never at a loss to make his way in the wilderness, 
he was completely bewildered in the midst of city 
streets. 

“*What is the nearest way out of town?” he asked 
of a man in the business section of San Francisco se-¢ 
after he landed at the Golden Gate in 1868. 

“*But I don’t know where you want to go! Lrovested 
the surprised pedestrian. 

“*To any place that is wild,’ he replied.”—Mary R. 
Parkman, in the St. Nicholas. 


THE BUTTON SELLER 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“A button-selling, sir,” she said 
“What kind of buttons, my pretty maid?” 
“Tlliteracy buttons, of course,” she said. 
“Why do you sell them, my pretty maid?” 
“For love of my native State,” she said. 


“To whom do you sell them, my pretty maid?” 
“One to you, I hope,” she said. 
“How much shall I pay you, my pretty maid?” 
“As much as you possibly can,” she said. 
Miss Elizabeth Holmes. 
Bellinger Hill School, Montgomery, Ala. 
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BOOK TABLE 





A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF RADIO-ACTIVITY. By 
Francis P. Venable, Professor in the University of 
North Carolina. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. II- 
lustrated. Cloth. 60 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In these days when time is of supreme moment he 
makes a doubly valuable book who can put into fifty- 
four pages all that the general student needs to know of 
a given subject as Dr. Venable has done in this mono- 
graph on radio-activity. 

The. work contains chapters on The Discovery of 
Radio-activity, Properties of the Radiations, Changes 
in Radio-active Bodies, Nature of the Alpha Particle, 
Structure of the Atom, Radio-activity and the Chem- 
ical Theory. The work is based upon the writings of 
Rutherford, Soddy, and J. J. Thomson, and should prove 
of value not only to students of general chemistry and 
radio-activity, but also to busy men in other branches of 
science who wish to know something of radio-activity 
and have scant leisure in which to read the larger 
treatises. 

Radio-activity plays a part in the rain and snow that 
fall alike upon the wise and unwise, in the science of 
health, in the industries, and appears to be as universal 
a force among the sun, moon and stars as gravitation 
itself. 

While there is much in radio-activity that we cannot 
understand and some things that no one understands, 
there is enough that we can understand that no one 
ever understood twenty-five years ago to make the 
humblest of us rejoice and exclaim, “What hath science 
wrought!” No teacher of chemistry, no student of 
chemistry has any right to teach or study his science 
without having Professor Venable’s book at hand. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. Book One. By 
Milton C. Potter, H. Jeschke and Harry O. Gillet. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Price, 52 cents. 

For a third of a century we have watched the attempts 
to find theoretically ideal books to supplant the long-time 
non-ideal favorites. Rarely does any book come to the 
throne of the dethroned book, but in course of time,— 
sometimes a very long time—one book after another finds 
a foothold and ultimately the universal book is gradually 
retired. Here is a brilliant new attempt to win a place 
for something new in “Oral and Written English” by the 
superintendent of Milwaukee, a teacher in Cleveland, and 
a professor of Chicago University, who have combined 
teaching in practice, supervision in action, and expert 
theorizing in an heroic effort to make a genuinely new 
book for so teaching “Oral and Written English” as to 
satisfy the theorists without disturbing the definite re- 
sults without which no book is worth while. 

This is Book One of a new language series, so new that 
it must be personally examined in detail to be appre- 
ciated. Without pretending to prophesy as to the extent 
of its success we can unhesitatingly affirm that both 
teacher and pupils will enjoy it, for it is based on the 
mastery of the good English in good stories in prose and 
verse. Teachers will enjoy it because it is a day-by-day 
series of lessons with sufficient flexibility to adapt itself 
to a class that is speedy or a class that is on “low gear. 
There is enough work in it to make it wholesome for 
children, as well as interesting. It has been delightful 
to examine the book. 


THE ART-MUSIC READERS. Book One and Book 
Two. By Frederick H. Ripley and Elizabeth Schneider, 
Boston Public Schools. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Co. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. 

The most striking feature of these books as one opens 
them is the multitude of full-page illustrations; next is 
one’s surprise that there have been so many masterpieces 
in paintings that have a musical suggestion; and then 
one wonders at the art in the descriptive matter. 

Here are a few of the many wonderful paintings 
represented : “The Contest of Minnesingers at Wartburg”; 
“Angel with the Viol”; “Angel with Flute”; “Angel with 
Guitar”; “Singing Boys”; “Singing Boys with Book”; 
“Singing Boys with Scroll”; “St. Cecilia” ; “The Music 
Lesson”: “The Boyhood of Lully”; “Singing Angels.” 

Book Two has chiefly portraits of music masters and 
pictures of masterpieces associated with music masters. 

Here are some of the poems with at least a musical 
suggestion: Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s {A Musical 
Instrument”; “O Lark of the Summer Morning,” from 


the Japanese Shakespeare’s “Song”; James Whitcomb 
Riley’s “My Fiddle.” 

_ Here are a few of the titles to articles which are cap- 
tivating: “How Mercury Found the Lyre”; “How the 
Pipes of Pan Were Invented”; “How the Flute Was 
Invented”; “How Music Got Its Name”; “The First 
Great Musician.” 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH CHILDREN. An In- 
troduction to Geography. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Cloth. 129 pp. 

_ Frank G. Carpenter apparently knows the world, 
its geography, its people, its customs, its traditions, its 
child life better than any other person living, and he 
knows how to make word pictures, and select photo- 
graphs, and arrange information most delightfully and 
impressively. 

We never let one of his books go by us because, though 
we know some things somewhat, we are personally much 
enriched in knowledge after we have whiled away a little 
time with him. 

His latest book, from the child standpoint is his mas- 
terpiece, it seems to us. The illustrations are perfectly 
wonderful and the way he introduces the child to homes 
in country, village and city, to food and clothing in cold 
lands and in hot lands, to toys and games in cold lands 
and in hot lands and in all lands, is artistic. With con- 
summate art he weaves a limitless array of charming in- 
formation, every paragraph of which is fascinating to 
every child. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT, 1780-1917, 
AND THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION, 1817-1917. By Edwin Wilbur Rice, D.D, 
Litt.D. Philadelphia: American Sunday School. Union. 
501 pp. Price, $2.00, net. By mail, price, $2.25. 

There is no better authority on the history and mis- 
sion of the Sunday School than is Dr. Edwin Wilbur 
Rice and he has put within these 500 pages the result of 
the research of years, the observations, acquaintance- 
ship and experience of a life-time, presenting them with 
the art of the literati and the skill of an editor. 

Dr. Rice has specialized in Sunday School work for 
more than sixty years and during much of that time he 
has been author or editor or both. It is a book of refer- 
ence for every library, a book for guidance and inspira- 
tion for every Sunday School officer and teacher. 


THE AMERICAN SONG BOOK. By Charles Herbert 
Levermore, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 72 
cents. 

This collection of 132 songs and hymns for use in 
schools is divided into four parts, with alphabetical in- 
dex of titles and first lines. They were all chosen be- 
cause they were good to sing and include thirty-eight 
favorite familiar and folk songs of countries repre- 
sented in our population; twenty-four college songs of the 
latest and best athletic type; thirty-seven hymns of reli- 
gious aspiration and worship; and thirty-three songs of 
loyalty to the nation and to the cause of humanit; Eath 
song combines true melody and rhythm with words that 
deserve to be always with us, and all are brought to- 
gether in one convenient volume. 

HEALTHY LIVING. By Charles Edward Amory 
Winslow. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Illustrated. 

The body and how to keep it well is presented by the 
author, who is Professor of Public Health of Yale Medical 
School and Curator of Public Health, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. He takes up the subject as a 
biologist and with stress on the living machine in rela- 
tion to its environment and to its microbic enemies. 
The book aids in laying a basic foundation for physiol- 
ogy, hygiene and sanitation, and aims to encourage dis- 
cussion of public health and community movements. 
The clear, simple diction with many diagrams makes a 
suitable book for older children as well as young people 
of all ages. 

Eee 
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Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 
them 


ubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REMFDY CO CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
University Summer School, Athens, 
Ga. Superintendent H. W. Odum in 
charge. 
7-14: National Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon. Durand 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., secre- 
tary. 

AUGUST. 


7-9: Western District of County_ Su- 
perintendents. Blue Ridge, N. >a 
. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president. 


%-31: Wisconsin State Superv'sing 
Teachers’ Association. Madison. 
SEPTEMBER. 


3-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 


Show. Spokane, Wz2sh. 

8-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 


Yakima, Wash 


22: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 


Cheney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 

OCTOBER. 
11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 
12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin., Ashley 


T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. ‘ 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 
18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western _Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 


Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 


9-20: Northwestern Wisconsin 

Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire, 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

24-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant ‘School, Tacoma, Wash., séc- 
retary. 


29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

3l-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. ae + 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

31-November 2: Colorado 
Association, Southern 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., 
secretary. 

31-November 2: North Dakota 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 

Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president: H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Sixty-third annual 
Moines. Eva M. 
tendent, Decorah, 
“intendent oO. 
secretary. 


Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 


Education 
Division, 
Pueblo, 


Edu- 


Association. 
session, Des 
Fleming, superin- 
president; Super- 
Smith, Indianola, 


i) 


8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 


12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont High School. 


Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 


Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 


ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. Richmond. State Teachers 
Association, William Cc Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 


3. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 


intendents, Superintendent 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. .McGhee, 


secretary. 

26-28: New York State 
sociation. Syracuse. _ Herbert S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 
26-28: ‘Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 9. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 


Teachers’ As- 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 

. T. Allen, Salisbury, president; 
N. W. W alker, Chapel Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 


29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 


Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
.ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen_ Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


97-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. State Commis- 
sioner of Education Milo B.. Hillegas 
was honored with an LL. D. degree by 
the University of Vermont this year. 

There were 112 graduates. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The high schools of 
the city granted 2,077 diplomas this 
year. 

SAUGUS. Superintendent of 


Schools William F. Sims will resign 
to accept the district superintend- 
ency of Webster and Dudley. Mr. 
Sims has been in Saugus seven years 
and previously was district superin- 
tendent for Northboro, Berlin and 
Shrewsbury. 


CAMBRIDGE. James Alfred Page, 
veteran educator and retired Boston 
schoolmaster, died last week at his 
home here, in his ninety-first year. 
He had been ill for only a_ week. 
His long service to the city of Boston 
during his active connection with the 
Dwight Grammar School at _ the 
South End had made Mr. Page widely 
known in educational circles and else- 
where and in his classes, year after 
year, in his service of almost three 
score years at the Dwight School, 
were pupils to whom Mr. Page so en- 
deared himself that they never lost 
their friendship for the venerable 
man. Throughout Boston he was 
heartily greeted by numerous people 
who recalled themselves to him as 
former pupils. Many of these have 
become noted in the years since they 
were under his instruction. 


Thomas W. Lamont of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., chairman of the 
committee appointed to raise $10,000,- 
000 as an additional endowment for 
Harvard University, has announced 
that the fund now amounts to $1,187,- 
160. This amount has been collected 
in cash and pledges since January 1, 
1917, and represents for the most part 
voluntary contributions due to the 
fact that the outbreak of the war in- 
terfered with the large-scale cam- 
paign which the Endowment Fund 
Committee had planned to put into 
operation about the first of Mav. 
This encouraging start promises well 
for the success of the campaign 
which will be undertaken just as soon 
as conditions warrant. 


MILTON. As a result of increas- 
ing differences of opinion 
Superintendent F. M. Marsh and the 
school committee, the superintendent 
has left his position here. Mr. Marsh 
came to Milton from Fairhaven, 
Mass., five years ago and was unan- 
imously re-elected last March, 
which time the trouble started. 


BROOKLINE. The report of the 
survey committee which has _ been 
studying the Brookline schools is out, 
and it contains recommendations for 
the establishment of a demonstration 
school where local educational prob- 
lems can be solved, another for the 
adoption of the six and six plan with 
the consequent creation of a junior 
high school, a third for the introduc- 
tion of more constructive methods in 
the school health work, and a fourth 
for various changes in the course of 
study. 

The committee was headed by 
Superintendent James H. Van Sickle 
of Springfield and included Professor 
Henry S. West of University of Cin- 
cinnati; Harlan Updegraff of the 


between 


since 


division of education of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; P pernenet 
George D. Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York: Egbert E. Mac Y ae 


director of vocational education and 
practical arts in the schools of Spring- 
field; May Ayres, specialist in hy- 
giene and sanitation, New York: 
Bertha M. McConkey, assistant super- 
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intendent of schools at Springfield ; 
lames H. McCurdy, director of phy- 
sical training, Y. M. C. A. College, 
Springfield ; Wilbur F. Gordy, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Edwin A. Shaw, de- 
partment of education, Tufts College. 

The survey covered every depart- 
ment of education and some ot the 
recommendations resulting are as_ fol- 
lows: The amount of supervision 
provided is exceptionally small, so 
small as to be out of harmony with 
the standards set by the town in its 
expenditures generally. The superin- 
tendent needs an assistant and an ad- 
ditional clerk. Additional supervision 
is needed in the special branches. 

It is mistaken economy to go on 
from vear to year without a compre- 
hensive building plan. 

Certain. grammar and _ primary 
schools should be replaced by new 
buildings. The high school is un- 
suited to permanent use. A junior 
hich school is needed to provide the 
best educational environment for pu- 
pils above Grade VI, and below Grade 
X 

Of thirty-two cities 
Brookline has the largest percentage 
of over-age pupils in its elementary 
schools. In other words, if they re- 
se 
( 


compared 


» +11 
in school a larger number will 
mplete their elementary educatio 


in 


e greater than the normal 
than in any other of these cities. Phis 
ir Brooklin 
over-age condition 1 the »TOOK 
schools is inconsistent with their 
‘ nd hampering to. their 
rep Alle a t f . ee 
usefulness. Both the parents and t 
schools e responsible the parents 
] . 
| ¢ € iT e llal 
] -1l, 
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Conditions that weaken the brain force, 
naturally disturb the mental processes, 
and cause restlessness and loss of sleep. 
Such a condition is frequently the result 
of a depletion of the phosphatic salts, 
essential to good health. To replace 
these vital elements of the brain and 
nerve tissues, is the mission of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate, which strengthens 
weak nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 
readily administered and assimilated. 
Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 
drugs—free from anything harmful. 
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mass promotion, and the short school 
day. 

At least as much emphasis should 
be placed upon the rapid advancement 
of capable individuals beyond grade 
as to keeping laggards up to grade. 
To meet the situation presented by the 
data of this chapter relating to age 
and progress the survey committee 
recommends that classes be organ- 
ized as far as possible according to 
the ability of pupils; that special 
classes be formed for backward pu- 
pils; that additional unassigned teach- 
ers be provided; that a central junior 
high school be organized to comprise 
all classes of Grades VII, VIII, IX 
and X, to be entered normally _ be- 
tween the ages of twelve and thirteen 
and to be completed in three years, 
through dropping out the present 
ninth grade; organization of pro- 
gram to permit due flexibility in 
courses and rapid advancement on the 
part of the more capable, and _ that 
the senior ‘high school, with a course 
of three’ years, be entered normally 
at fifteen and completed at eighteen. 


HARDWICK. The work of Miss 
Addie M. Johnston, for over forty 
years a teacher in the public schools 
of this town, was automatically te: 
minated under the ruling of the 
Massachusetts Pension Law after het 

{ 


learly fifty years’of service in tl 
schools of the state, on June 22 

singular coincidence, her seventieth 
birthday as well as the date for clos 
ing the schools of Hardwick 

At the vraduation exercises 6% 
Gilbertville Grammar School, in whicl 
she has taught the sub-cramn cl 
for thirty-tw n s] 

i of 1 tes 1 < 


appreciation from the school com- 
mittee of Hardwick and a purse of 
gold from her former pupils presented 
by O. A. Tuttle of the school com- 
mittee, who paid tribute to Miss 
Johnston’s devoted and = successful 
work. 


NORTH ADAMS. I. Freeman 
Hall, who has retired from the super- 
intendency of this city, has established 
a school of assistance, a_ private 
school and vocational bureau which 
is sure to be an important factor in 
the educational life of western Mass- 
achusetts. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The city will 
keep open during the summer the 
machine shops and allied activities of 
the manual training and_ technical 
schools. Provision also was made to 
assign from the eligible list teachers 
of cooking for summer service in co- 
operation with the mayor’s food aid 
committee. 

This June 25,307 boys and. girls 
were graduated from the elementary 


schools out of a register of 27.123 in 
the highest classes, or a_ percentage 
of 95.5. Last June the percentage 
was 94.3, the number of graduates be- 
1 25,109. Brooklyn schools cradu- 
ated the most pupils and the Bronx 
schools the highest percentage 

he eleventl nnual report f the 
nre sident ‘ nd +1 ¢ treasure! of the 
Carnegie Foundatio1 for th A d- 
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ending September 30, 1916, shows a 
total endowment of $14,250,000, an 
accumulated surplus of $1,327,000, 
and an annual expenditure of $779,- 
000. Of this, $39,000 was spent in 
administration, $47,000 in educational 
inquiry, and $687,000 in retiring al- 
lowances and pensions. During the 
year thirty retiring allowances and 


sixteen widows’ pensions were 
granted, the average grant being 
$1,703. The total number of allow- 


ances now in force is 331, the total 
number of widows’ pensions 127, the 
general average being $1,553. The 
total number of allowances granted 
since the beginning of the foundation 
is 685, the total expenditure for this 
purpose having been $4,910,000, 

The report includes official replies 
from fifty-two of the institutions as- 
sociated with the foundation con- 
cerning the new contributory plan of 
insurance and annuities proposed by 
the foundation, and presents the funda- 
mental principles of a pension sys- 
tem which have been approved by the 
trustees of the foundation and a 
joint commission representing the 
American Association of University 
Professors, the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, and the 
Association of American Colleges. 
Details are given concerning the new 
teachers’ insurance and annuity asso- 
ciation which is to be established, to- 
gether with an estimate of its pro- 
spective service to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The report, as usual, devotes con- 
siderable space to recent developments 
in the field of pensions for teachers, 
clergymen and industrial workers; 
and records the co-operation of the 
foundation with the committee on 
pensions of the National Education 
Association. The work of the Mass- 
achusetts Teachers’ Retirement Board, 
the new system for the teachers of 
Erie, Pa., and the pRan proposed for 
the State of Iowa are commended; 
the systems proposed for the teachers 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
Wheeling, W. Va. are considered 
faulty; the new plan for the city of 
New York is commended in general, 
but is considered faulty in particular 
in basing the amount of its pensions 
upon future salaries which nobody 
can predict, and in undertaking the 


great burden of service pensions irre- 
spective of age or disability. 

The report concludes with a study 
of a hundred varieties of college en- 
trance certificates, and presents for 
consideration a uniform blank which, 
it is believed, will meet the general 
need. 


BUFFALO. At its fourteenth an- 


nual convention here the Catholic 
Educational Association adopted a 
resolution with the slogan: “Every 


Catholic Child in a Catholic School,” 
as a special program of parish work 
for the year. The one hundred dele- 
gates approved the language of the 
resolution, which asked for a vigorous 
policy in support of the parish 
schools “because of the necessity for 
religious education in this crisis.” 
Two war resolutions were adopted. 





One recognized as proper obedience 
to law and patriotic devotion to the 
country’s welfare and response of the 
young men in Catholic colleges and 
universities to the call of duty in war. 
Another urged parents to follow out 
President Wilson’s injunction to keep 
their children in schools and colleges 
during the war, “so that their in- 
terests and the interest of the nation 
may not suffer unduly by an inter- 
ruption of their studies.” — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ERIE COUNTY. A 
day was observed this spring in 
Northeast township. Four teams 
with plows, scrapers and _ harrows 
with all the men in the district  re- 
sponded to a call to grade the school 
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nds, which naturally are among 
Se inest in the whole county. The 
ladies served a dinner at noon, after 
which the children gave a program. 
LANCASTER. West Lampeter has 
a vocational school costing $25,000. 
There were 1,000 people at the dedica- 


tion. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. Dr. Charles A. 
Wagner, Commissioner of Education, 
discussing “An Incidental Advantage 
of Adopting a Scale of Standardiza- 
tion of Schools,” says :— ; 

“The scoring up of the points or 
items of credit would be a most valu- 
able lesson to the teacher and the 
commissioners. The inexperienced 
young teacher and the inexperienced 
commissioner would get the best les- 
son they have ever had on the right 
conditions and circumstances for a 
modern school. The marking up of 
the credits would give knowledge of 
proper requirements, would act as a 
suggester of betterments, that are de- 
sirable and possible, and would also 
awaken a sense of responsibility to 
secure possible betterments; the 
stimulation of the sense of duty and 
obligation, of moral responsibility to 
get the best procurable for the chil- 
dren, is the surest dependence, as mo- 
tive force, to work steadily _and un- 
flaggingly for better conditions. lf 
for no other reason, the Department 
of Superintendence should next year, 
therefore, require from each teacher, 
as part of her annual report, a scoring 
up of her school and room on this 
standard scale. The reports  tabu- 
lated would make such a survey of 
‘housing’ conditions of the state as 
no state has yet had the means _ to 
cather. One of the results that 
would surely follow would be the 
preparation and_pyblication by. the 
State Board of Education, of suitable 
plans and drawings for school build- 
ines and grounds adapted to supply 
the needs of its communities, whether 
the need be a three-roomed  one- 
teacher school or a ten-roomed town- 
building. ; 

“If proper diagnosis is the first 
step for the physician when called to 
visit a patient, then this scoring up 
of school premises and properties ac- 
cording to the adopted standard, to 
find that environmental ‘pulse’ and 
‘temperature’ which make the sound 
working condition for the school 
child, should be taken without fail, as 
the indispensable first step toward the 
thorough planning of wise reconstruc- 
tion of the system. Thus it would be 
learned beyond any doubt and beyond 
the possibility of argument or’ con- 
troversy, which localities have school 
properties that are not worth repair- 
ing or improving, and which proper- 
ties and localities should at once be 
helped by making them part_of an 
ultimate consolidation plan. The old 
building should be abandoned and 
temporary provision for the pupils 
should be made at the point or place 
which is to become the future con- 
solidation centre. 

“ ‘Standardization’ as the necessary 
first step in such a far-sighted forma- 
tive program will vindicate itself as 
the perfection of counsel, and as the 
acme of professional foresightedness 
and of educational statesmanship. 
Thus will other new laws also justity 
themselves.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

SELMA. The City School Board 
has voted to employ a school nurse 
for the year 1917-1918. 

The city has voted an issue of 
bonds amounting to $40,000 for the 
purpose of erecting an elementary 
school building, making a total of 
$70,000 voted for this purpose during 
the past year. 

The average term of service of 
teachers in the Selma schools is more 
than eight years. Arthur F. Harman 
is superintendent here. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. State Superintendent 
of Education M. L. Brittain’s annual 
report shows a total enrollment of 
children for 1916 of 659,548, against 
625,854 the previous year. The total 


amount of money raised by local 
taxation in 1916 was $2,583,162.77, 
against $2,386,72942. The _ state 


fund to counties was in 1916 $2,700,- 
000, against $2,550,000 in 1915. One 
of the features of the report is a 
recommendation that the state estab- 
lish a normal school for negro teach- 
ers, somewhat along the line of a 
Tuskegee or Hampton. On this Mr. 
Brittain says :— 

“As a matter of common justice 
and equity, as well as law, the state 
should do more for its colored popu- 
lation. We devote considerable 
money to the education of the negro 
children and yet pay very little at- 
tention to the sort of training which 
they ought to have. Conditions 
among us make every well-informed 
person understand that the education 
which we expect from the negro 
teacher should emphasize the indus- 
trial feature. In spite of this fact— 
due to lack of sufficient money for 
our own white children, of course— 
we have left this matter too much to 
chance and northern philanthropists.” 

Mr. Brittain says that the most 
notable educational measures enacted 
so far have been the compulsory at- 
tendance bill, which has already done 
all its advocates claimed it would 
despite the fact that some county au- 
thorities have “laid down on the job 
completely,” and the Yeomans text- 
book law. 

He reiterates his recommendation 
of free school books for the children 
of the state; that women be placed on 
the county school boards as a means 
of advancing local education and an 
increase in local tax in some districts. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

State Superintendent Joyner, in a 
letter to county boards of education, 
says :-— 

“In fixing the maximum salaries of 
teachers in each school of your 
county, I beg your board to remem- 
ber the large increase in the cost of 
living, the growing demand for better 
teachers and better teaching, and the 
higher standards of professional and 
scholastic qualifications required for 
certification under the act of 1917. 
In justice to the teacher and to the 
profession, increase salaries propor- 
tionately. Many worthy teachers 
have found it difficult and in some 
instances impossible to live on the 
salaries heretofore paid in many 
counties. Unless a _ reasonable in- 
crease in their salaries can be made, 
many of your best teachers will prob- 
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ably be forced either to leave the 
profession to make a living or to 
divide their time between the profes- 
sion and some other work in order 
to supplement their salaries. Such a 
division of time means a division of 
interest and a decrease in efficiency 
and professional preparation. The 
increased cost of living has neces- 
sitated an increase in salaries and 
wages in almost every other line of 
work. I am calling attention to this 
at this time because I realize that 
with the increased burdens of taxa- 
tion necessitated by the war, there is 
danger of resorting to the false 
economy of undertaking to reduce ex- 
penses and lighten the burden by 
decreasing the funds for the main- 
tenance of schools by reducing the 
salaries of teachers. During these 
war times, I beg to urge all reason- 
able economy in the administration of 
your schools, especially in the inci- 
dental, contingent, and general ex- 
penses, many of which by a little 
sacrifice on the part of the patrons 
of the school can be provided without 
appropriation from the county fund; 
but, in the name of the children and 
for the preservation of the efficiency 
of the vital work of the schools, I 
urge you to make adequate provision 
tor reasonable compensation for effi- 
cient teachers.” 

RALEIGH. Drawing a lesson from 
the tragic result of the war between 
the States in the “loss of a whole 
generation of education through the 
destruction of the schools and col- 
leges,” Dr. J. Y. Joyner, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, has issued 
an appeal to all school authorities in 
the state urging a patriotic crusade 
for the conservation of education as 
well as food at the closing exercises 
of the big colleges when the most 
significant feature of commencement 
was the inroad upon the ranks of 
graduates and undergraduates made 
by their country’s call to service. 

It is in realization of this and more 
than this that Dr. Joyner declares :— 

“When this war closes the need for 
trained leaders and citizens will be 
greater than before. The danger of 
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the terrible toll that war may take 
in killed and wounded from this gen- 
eration of men increases the duty 
and the necessity of educating and 
training this generation of children 
and of supporting and strengthening 
the means therefor. Let it cost what 
it may, thé schools and colleges must 
be kept: open that the youth of this 
generation may be properly educated 
and trained for the increased bur- 
dens and duties of the future.” 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. Agriculture is being 
made a required course in all the 
schools of Shelby County, beginning 
with the lower grades and carrying 
it through the high school. 

For the present six schools will be 
supplied with trained agriculturists, 
but these will be expected to extend 
their influence to the entire commu- 
nity and to assist in developing  in- 
terest throughout the school system. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


MARION. R. O. Clarida, for many 
years county superintendent of Wil- 
liamson County and member of the 


State Teachers Reading Circle, has 
been elected as successor to D. F. 
Nichols, former secretary of the 
Teachers’ Pension and _ Retirement 
Fund. For the last two years Mr. 
Clarida has been cashier of a bank 
here. 


CARTHAGE. Superintendent Oren 
A. Barr reports that Kenneth C. 
Berry of this city has attended school 
for twelve years without having been 
either tardy or absent during that 
period. 


OHIO. 


OBERLIN. The trustees of Ober- 
lin College have adopted a new scale 
of salaries for teachers and _ other 
employees of the college, to go into 
effect at the opening of the next fiscal 
year, September 1. The scale in- 
volves additions to salaries averaging 
approximately thirty per cent. The 
increase is made possible by the in- 
come from the Charles M. Hall be- 
quest, which will be available for the 
first time at the opening of the next 
college year. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Liberty Loan bonds 
amounting to $2,000 were presented 
to the University of Wisconsin as a 
memorial gift by the class of 1917. 
The money is to be used later to pur- 
chase a set.of chimes for University 
hall when the new dome is built. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. The 


mal School graduated 508 


sia 


State 
this 


Nor- 


term 


This is 


more than three times the 
number ever graduated before Dr. 
J. F. Millspaugh’s administration, 
and the standing is more than three 
times as high. . 
-_— 
UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. George A. 
Eaton has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools and prin- 
cipal of the East High School. 


MURRAY. This district of rural 
and village schools has made a great 
Liberty Loan bond record under the 
leadership of Superintendent C. E. 
Gaufin. The schools purchased thirty 
$50 bonds and sold thirteen more to 
their parents. In one school eighty- 
three children contributed to the $50. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


ooo 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. H. Hale Smith, in- 


structor of economics at Lincoln High 
School and president of the Seattle 
Teachers’ Club, finds that out of 107 
boy graduates only four elect for- 
estry; two others plan to take agri- 
culture and no one cares about the 
fishing industry. The chief indus- 
tries of the state are lumbering, fish- 
ing and agriculture. Out of the 138 
girl graduates only one girl admitted 
that she was planning to put her edu- 
cation to a test and become a house- 
wife. 

Mr. Smith has written an article 
on “Senior Hopes and Desires” in the 
Totem, Lincoln High School’s annual, 
compiled from inquiries among the 
members of the graduating class. 

Education was the popular profes- 
sion with the largest number of the 
girls. Sixty girls plan to be teachers. 
Ten wish to teach home economics, 
nine music and eight kindergarten 
Three boys are planning to teach 
school. One wishes to be a college 
professor, and another the principal 
of a high or normal school. The 
next largest selection for a livelihood 
in the class is stenography, with fif- 
teen girls willing to take up the work. 


Washington students 
work in the harvest 
summer will have until 
under the new four-quar- 
ter system, arrangements for which 
are now. nearly completed. The 
change was made primarily with the 
object of facilitating food production 
for the war, but there are other gains 
Instead of a six-weeks vacation 
every summer hereafter, there will he 
only two weeks, and two more weeks 


University of 
who desire to 
fields this 
October 1 


also 


at Christmas time. This will keep 
the university's $2,000,000 campus 
and equipment busy the year round 
with little additional expense. St 

dents may take their annual vacatior 
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im any quarter that is most conven- 
lent, instead of always in the sum- 
mer, as under the old system. The 
summer quarter will be divided into 
two six-weeks halves, each of which 


will constitute a summer session 
similar to that held at present. This 
will mean that teachers and others 


desiring to take work during the sum- 
mer will have more opportunity to 
choose dates. ; 

The first quarter will continue from 
October 1 to a few days before 
Christmas, with a five-day recess just 
before Thanksgiving. The = second 
quarter will open January 2, 1918: 
the third quarter April 2, and 
fourth quarter June 18. 

A completely homogeneous ar- 
rangement of the work is at present 
impossible, so that it will still be to 
the advantage of students to enter in 
the fall. The next most 
date for enrolling in the 
will be April 2. 

Freshmen will have a_ practically 
homogeneous week under the new 
plan, attending the same classes each 
day instead of having to remember 
complicated time schedules as at pres- 
ent. They will complete nearly all 
their required work in the first year, 
leaving the later years for specializa- 
tion. The new schedule’ will have 
more afternoon classes than the old 
Special attention will be given mili- 
tary drill. 


the 


desirable 
university 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. Wilson 


President 


recently appointed the Board for 
Vocational Education, which will 
have charge of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation in that work as 
provided in the recent bill passed by 
Congress. The members are: Arthur 
E. Holder of Iowa, three years; 


Charles A. Greathouse of Indiana, 
two years; James Phinney Munroe of 
Massachusetts, one year. 


~~" 





The Week in Review 


Continued from page 45. 





SPAIN NEXT? 

The recent suspension of constitu- 
tional guarantees by the Spanish gov- 
ernment, followed by what appears 
to be a revolutionary combination otf 
the Republican, Radical and Socialist 
parties, points to a crisis which sug 
gests the possible sweeping away ol! 
the monarchy, and the installation of 
a republic in its place. To this hostile 
combination of the democratic parties 


is added a wide-spread dissatisfaction 


in the army, and a seething discon 
tent among the laboring people, du: 
to the increased cost of living. Th 
apparently pro-German leanings f 
the government, and the meekness 
with which it has submitted to 1 


peated attacks by German submarines 
on Spanish vessels add to the popu 


discontent Little is definitely know: 
as to the course of events in Spat 
but the situation is distinctly d 
quieting 
\ GOOD TIME FOR WATCHFUI 
WAITING 

[he American government 
wise if it does not interfer 
present, either ( 
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wavs, with the new crisis in China. 
Most thoughtful observers are agreed 
that no good was done by tthe recent 
American note expressing the hope 
that China would adjust her internal 


difficulties. The only visible effect 
W as a dangerous manitestation of 
Japanese resentment, stimulated 


doubtless by pro-German propaganda. 
We have problems enough on our 
hands already without looking around 
for more. Recent landings of Japa- 
nese troops in Shanglung province, 
and the agitation for the sending of 
more Japanese soldiers to Manchuria 
indicate what may be expected in the 
event of civil war in China. It is not 
clear that there is any strong support, 
either in the northern or _ southern 
provinces, for the restoration of the 
monarchy, and it is likely ‘that the 
reign of the youthful emperor will be 
a brief one. 





Reports and Pamphlets 


“All for America—What California 
Schools Can Do in the Present 
Crisis.” Julletin of California 
State Board of Education, Sacra- 
mento. 28 pages. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


vancement of Teaching, 11th Annual 
Report. 172 pages. 

“Old English Scholarship in England 
from 1566-1800.” By Eleanor N. 
Adams, professor of English in Ox- 
ford College. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 209 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

“An Act Respecting the Superannua- 
tion of Certain Teachers and In- 
spectors, with a Commentary.” On- 
tario Legislative Assembly, Toronto. 
21 pages. “Textbook Regulations 
for Public, Separate, Continuation 
and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes.” Legislative Assembly 
of Ontario, Toronto. 10 pages. 

Danbury and New Haven, Conn., 
Normal Schools — catalogs and 
Summer Announcements. 

“Constitution for the United Nations 
of the Earth.” Third edition. 24 
pages. Pamphlet Publishing Com- 
pany, Fall River, Mass. 

Greenfield, Mass. 1916 
pages. 

Hingham, Mass. 
pages. Orvis 
tendent. 

University of Tennessee Register. 211 
pages. Knoxville. 

Reed College Record. Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. 96 pages. 

“The Book of the Pageant.”’ Peru, Neb- 


38 


Report. 


1916 
K. 


Report. 61 
Collins, superin- 





raska, State Normal School. 33 
pages. 

War News 
Probably the high-water mark in 


juvenile wages was reached on May 
25, when a boy not yet fifteen re- 
ceived £4 and 2s. 6d. beer money, for 
his week’s work as a carman_ em- 
ployed at Covent Garden. It is in- 
teresting to note that the boy received 
as his share the sum of ls. 6d. as 
pocket-money, the balance being put 
by in readiness for the coming rainy 
day—The London Teacher. 


* 
> 





“It was in making education not 
only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of 
the free republics of America was 
Practically settled..—James Russell 
Lowell 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s * 


* x 
AREFUL recommendation of teachers brings satisfactory returns whether our candidate 
C is the one selected ornot. Twoletters from principals received on July 9 read: 
“Your candidate has been elected to English and biology position at Ravena, salary $700... 
We thank you for submitting her name as candidate.” -*Am very glad our Board at 
Camden saw fit to engage Miss Have received signed contract from her and 


I anticipate a good year with RECOMMENDATION candidate wasa Syracuse grad- 


her.”’ Inthe first instance our uate with two years experiene, 
and the only one recou.mended. In the second the candidate selected was one of two 
recommended by us, a Vassar senicr. If neither one of these places had appointed 
our candidate we stil) should have felt we had done the best we could and 
have had every confidence that the next time a vacancy eccurred in either school 


we should again be asked to recommend—for this is the kind SATISFACTORY 
o 


of agency work that appeals to most superintendents as entirely 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 














; OUK BUOKLk1 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency’ te aCHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SpoKANE, WASHINGTON. Schools of Education ana Norma! Schools. Free to any address 








70 Fifth Avenre 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becom menés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. ‘WM.0O. PRATI. Mer. 


. P ’ introduces to Colle 
pehnan | RR TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 
end FO superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need a 


Kellogg's Agency e2 "ss 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 








recommends teachert and bas filled huB- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 





witb good general education wanted for cepartment work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro’ ed tws- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprieter. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AGENCY 


©. A. SOOTT & COO., Prog rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 








THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St., 





Assists Teachers 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
M anager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter Instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. It means more 
than mere key tapping. It means instruction in every- 
thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- 





tion of the writing machine. Above all, it means os 
Vv ; 

thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving 

features of the typewriter. a. 


This is the reason that complete, up-to-date type- 
writer instruction can only be given on one machine—the 


Selt - Starting Remingfon 


“he self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. 

Send to us for our illustrated folder which-tells you why and how. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway New York 














Your Turn Next? | 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. } 

It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 

















When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 


dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. Us > - ‘Se navo - 
| C..U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of @tr -§Ir, elt ou 
Salary and your increased expenses. 


| An Illinois Teacher Writes: ee CU Cheque’ 


i 
) 
. 


— eee 














Qin GMA te tse : JO.Lars } 
“I wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciati for the prompt 
and generous settlement of $61. 66 ma ss by the Teac oer Cc isualty Under- 1eANl OU Ur nr nes 
writers for my recent illness and operation for appendicitis in June. It 4S 
seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor 
to influence all my teacher friends to join it, as to my i dea, it is simply un- 


surpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning anc 
when one in the least expects it.’’ 








oe ee eee CUT OUT AND MAIL ae oo oe oe 


Are you one of the teachers not yet a member FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





ore lati j sd To the T. C. U., 
| of the 0. U.—the great National Aapcage sia 4) a 
sociation ! If you are, just send us a posta or _I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
| mail in the Coupon for complete information. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| U d it I name i ee aes obs oct ers er aehbesnsedetbee 
_ Teachers Casualty Underwriters |" 





| 141 T. e. U. Building _ Lincoln, Nebraska (Asking for our booklet will place you under no obligation 


whatever. Won’t you obey that impulse today?) 
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